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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


any thanks to all of our members who 
Mctcoses this year’s conference in 

Rochester, New York. We could not 
have done it without you. You are the reason we 
have the conference. I would also like to thank 
all of the volunteers who helped this year. You 
are the ones who made all of this possible. A big 
thanks to Roy and Susan Wildermuth. Roy is our 
new Conference Chairman and is also our Trea- 
surer. I know both Wildermuths put in many 
hours to make the meet possible. So if you see 
them, add your thanks to mine for a job well 
done. 

The conference was a little smaller this year, 
but the quality was equal to that of years past. 
The seminars were well attended and the general 
opinion was that they were the best seminars we 
have had in many years. (I don’t want to slight 
our speakers from years past; many also gave 
2008 talks.) 

At the Membership Forum, many of you had 
questions, opinions, comments and words of en- 
couragement; some even volunteered to help the 
AWA in various ways. There were several ideas 
for increasing membership. At least one of these, 
proposed by Paul Farmer and to be spearheaded 
by him, was given the go-ahead. Thanks, Paul! 

It was also announced at the Forum that dues 
will be increased to $25.00 domestic and $30.00 
international on January 1, 2009. We had to do 
this because of rising costs of printing and 
postage. As you all know everything has in- 
creased in price, just look at the cost of a gallon 
of gasoline. 

When we asked your opinion about this in- 
crease, some actually encouraged us to go to 
$30.00! They felt that it would still be a bargain 
for what is received in return. Many of you be- 
long to other professional organizations. I know 
I do and their fees range from $85.00 to over 
$100.00 per year. 

All of the ideas presented at the forum were 
recorded by our Secretary Felicia Kreuzer and 
will be studied and acted upon by the board. 

The other major news announced at the 
Forum is the impending merger of the club and 
the Museum. Many will be wondering why we 
are doing this. As you may remember we just 


split the organization not too many years ago. 
That was mandated by the New York Board of 
Regents, the governing group for museums in the 
state. It had to be done in order for the Museum 
to be eligible for a permanent charter. 

The situation has changed and we would now 
be permitted to re-merge the two organizations. It 
just makes sense to do that. It would streamline ac- 
counting and get rid of duplicate services. Instead 
of dual membership you would be a member of the 
combined group. The basic structure would be 
somewhat similar to that of a corporation. There 
would be a CEO and division Vice Presidents. 
You as a member would see no difference. 

There were may comments about the flea mar- 
ket this year. Sad to say, it was down again. I 
talked to many of you about what might be 
needed to fix the problem. This year, a new con- 
ference registration idea was tried. Non-member 
walk-ins were allowed to attend for a one-time 
$8.00. At least 16 people took advantage of this; 
not too bad for a first attempt. 

We also need to change the perception of the 
flea market and I am going to leave that up to 
you, our members. You are our ambassadors to 
the world. If you seem negative about the meet 
and flea market you are discouraging new people 
for coming. Why not try to look at the positive 
and say that we are implementing many new 
ideas for growth. Just wait till next year! 

I talked to several people who found rare and 
unique items at the flea market. These included a 
de Forest Audalion speaker, Colotel color wheel 
converter, Grebe CR-12, Atwater Kent Bread- 
boards, Philips carbon microphone, and much 
more. There was both high end stuff and plenty 
of bargains—something for every level of col- 
lector. 

Well, enough for now. As always I am eager 
to hear from you. If you have any questions or 
comments feel free to contact me, but please no 
calls after 9:30 p.m. (eastern time), if possible. 


Geoffrey Bourne 

405 8th Avenue 

St. Albans, WV 25177 
304-722-4690 
awapresident@Suddenlink.net 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


tive issue has brought back many pleasant 
memories of our annual event. As always, 
it was an opportunity to visit with friends not 
seen at any other time during the year, attend in- 
teresting and stimulating seminars and look for 
new projects and project parts in the flea market. 

Several of you took advantage of the “Au- 
thors and Editors” meeting to speak with me, 
various Journal column editors, and Review Ed- 
itor Bob Murray about making contributions to 
our publications. Your interest is appreciated 
and most welcome! 

I also appreciated the solid responses I re- 
ceived to the call I made in the July issue for 
more member articles (see sidebar in the July 
“letters” column). The results will begin to ap- 
pear in the January issue. 


Pe together this Conference Retrospec- 


And let me remind you once more that we 
have openings for one or two additional colum- 
nists. If you have a passion for a special area of 
our hobby, consider sharing it with other mem- 
bers in the form of four short articles each year. 
This would not only enhance our publication but 
also give you an unparalleled opportunity to net- 
work with people who share your interests. 

Many readers seem to have taken to heart my 
announcement that the “Classified Ads” column 
is close to disappearing through lack of use. This 
issue’s column is about twice as big as the pre- 
vious one. I hope it’s a trend that will continue 
and that more of you will take advantage of this 
free venue. Remember, it might be the only way 
to reach members who are not internet- 
connected! 

—Marc Ellis 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the views 


of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


LAST VOA WARTIME XMTR 
GOES DARK 


I'd like to call your attention to an article by 
James O’Neal in Radio World On Line 
(www.rwonline.com) about the final broadcast 
of the last Voice of America wartime transmitter, 
located at Delano, CA. After 63 years of opera- 
tion it went permantly silent, with no fanfare or 
announcement, after airing a scheduled program 
in the Thai language last October 27. 

CHARLES GRIFFEN, WIGYR 

West Hartford, CT 


WASTED SPACE IN THE JOURNAL? 
I'd like to call your attention to space being 
wasted in the AWA Journal. Why spend a page or 


more on author biographies when the conven- 
tional method is to put that information at the end 
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of their articles? 

On another matter, while it might be appropri- 
ate to print obituaries of those who made techni- 
cal contributions to the wireless industry, this 
does not justify reporting the deaths of perform- 
ers, announcers, etc. 

GEORGE H. GOLDSTONE, W8AP 

Bloomfield Hills, MI 


With regard to your first point, there doesn’t 
seem to be much space difference between the 
two approaches to publishing author biogra- 
phies. And it’s simply more convenient to handle 
it the way we do. As to the second point, I invoke 
the old adage “you can’t please everybody.” 
Lots of folks enjoy reading about careers of en- 
tertainers they remember from the past. But I can 
assure you that no good article goes unpublished 
for lack of space.—MFE 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


LARRY BABCOCK 
The 2008 Rochester Conference: One Man’s 
Impressions 

Larry Babcock grew up in his dad’s radio 
sales and service business, acting as a service 
tech and installing auto receivers while still in 
high school. After serving in the Infantry during 
World War II, he earned a BSEE degree at the 
University of lowa and began a 37-year career at 
Bell aircraft. 

At Bell, Larry headed programs to develop 
radar and air-to-air microwave relay links for the 
RACAL missile system and, later, to evaluate 
the Army’s military electromagnetic interfer- 
ence problems. During his last years at Bell, 
Larry was in charge of the design of electromag- 
netic compatibility (EMC), TEMPEST, ord- 
nance safety, radiation hazards and lightning im- 
munity for all military equipment produced by 
the company. Later, he worked in these same 
fields as a consultant for other companies. 

Larry began collecting antique radios in about 
1973. He specializes in Federal, Wurlitzer, and 
WW/1 aircraft sets, and has written a book on the 
history of Federal radio. He is on the AWA 
Board of directors and serves as a guide at the 
AWA Museum in Bloomfield. 


SO 


MERRILL BANCROFT 
The James Millen Auction Story 

Merrill has been interested in all aspects of 
early radio and broadcasting history, as well as 
DXing (even TV DXing), since about 1950. 
These interests have continued through high 
school, stints in the Navy and Lowell Tech, and 
on to the present. He retired as a Senior Service 
Technician after 35 years with Grason-Stadler, a 
leading manufacturer of hearing analyzation and 
audiological medical instrumentation. Merrill 
currently has over 400 early pieces and nearly all 
the early radio publications. He and his wife go 
to every meet they can and the interest is strong 
as ever. 


SO 


JIM COOK, WOOXX 
Development of Police Radio in the United 
States: 1920-1970 

Jim Cook grew up around radios. His father 
was a dispatcher and radio technician for the 
Topeka, KS Police Department. Jim obtained his 
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first amateur radio license, KNODFL, in 1961 
when he was 15 years old. He received his pre- 
sent call, WOOXX, in 1972 and now has amateur 
extra privileges. While he was in school, Jim ob- 
tained his commercial radio license, helped his 
father repair two-way radios, and worked for 
AM and FM broadcast stations as a transmitter 
operator. 

He graduated with a BSEE degree from the 
University of Kansas in 1968 and worked as an 
electronic circuit designer for Texas Instruments 
until 1972. He later worked for two electric util- 
ity companies before joining Hallmark Cards in 
Kansas City, where he has been an electrical en- 
gineer in their corporate facilities division since 
1978. Jim is a licensed professional engineer in 
Missouri, Kansas, and Illinois. 

He has taught evening electronics courses for 
twenty years as an Adjunct Professor in the Elec- 
tronics Technology program at Johnson County 
Community College in Overland Park, Kansas, 
retiring in 2006. Jim is a member of AWA, 
ARRL and the Tube Collector’s Association, and 
is a senior member of IEEE. He collects vacuum 
tubes, old radio equipment, and early technical 
publications. He is particularly interested in the 
history of electrical and electronics technology. 


xO 


WILLIAM M. HURNI, W3HWT 
The Spark Transmitter, Dead on Arrival 
Bill’s infatuation with radio began shortly 
after birth. This was formally acknowledged by 
his father with the gift of a one tube radio kit on 
Christmas of his sixth year of life. Additional 
kits and radio control airplanes followed, as well 
as a Novice ticket at age 16. While this passion 
did not develop into a professional career it did 
stay with him up to the present day. 

Bill started collecting antique radios in the 
1970s, with the late Ralph Williams as his men- 
tor. A pile of early OSTs obtained from Ralph 
quickly focused his attention on the development 
of early amateur radio. Bill’s wife vividly re- 
members his reading of these rather musty mag- 
azines before going to sleep every night. 

By obtaining early commercial gear and 
building receivers and transmitters from early 
OSTs Bill gained an understanding of the nature 
of the playing field on which amateur radio 
evolved. He described this in some articles in the 
1980s and 1990s, published mostly in The 

(continued on page 12) 
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AWA NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 


associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 
P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar of AWA Activities 


November 9 December 6-7 & 

AWA, Inc. Membership 13-14 

and Board Meetings Bruce Kelley Memorial 
1929 QSO Party 

November 9 

AWA Museum 

Membership 

and Board Meetings 


Calendar of Meets 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 
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AWA, INC MEMBERSHIP AND 
BOARD MEETING 
November 9 
At the new Media Center (Building 2) of the fu- 
ture AWA Electronic Communications Museum 
complex at 6925 Rts. 5 & 20 (intersection with 
Rt. 444), Bloomfield, NY. Membership meeting 
at 11 a.m. All members welcome. Board meeting 
follows. 

Gs 


od 


Wy 
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AWA MUSEUM MEMBERSHIP 
AND BOARD MEETING 
November 9 

Same location as above. Membership meeting 
(all members welcome), followed by board meet- 


ing, begins at conclusion of AWA, Inc. board 
meeting. 


VINTAGE RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH 
SOCIETY CONVENTION 2008 

November 14-16 

Hampton Inn & Suites, 1700 Rodeo Dr., 
Mesquite, Texas 75149. Info: www.vrps.org 


BRUCE KELLEY MEMORIAL = 
1929 QSO PARTY 


December 6-7 and 13-14 
See the “Amateur Radio” column in this issue 
for details. 


Recurring Meetings & Events 


¢ Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio—meets first 
Tuesday of each month at 2929 Hazelwood 
Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks east of Shroyer Rd. 
off Dorothy Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap 
meet and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to 
above address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM 

¢ California Historical Radio Society—For info 
on current meetings, call the CHRS hotline: 
(415) 821-9800. 

* CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio Society— 
Meets on the third Wednesday of each month at 
Gray’s History of Wireless Museum, which is part 


Following is a short biography of Richard Brewster, who has been nominated to become a 
Director of AWA, Inc. (See voting proxy included with this issue.) 


Richard Brewster is a well-known television historian and has authored our Television column for 
many years. He has been hooked on electronics since grammar school. As a degreed Electrical Engi- 
neer, he has worked on many interesting design projects during his career. These include a Polaris sub- 
marine radio direction finder and nuclear power plant design. 

After meeting his wife, Susan, who was interested in antiques, he decided to acquire an antique 


radio. But he didn’t stop with just one! For the last 30 years, antique radios and, later, TVs have been 
his hobby—with particular interest in preserving Television history. 

Since Dick's retirement from Westinghouse in 1995, the Brewsters have been actively involved with 
Mercyships. This non-governmental organization uses ships containing hospital facilities to help the 
poorest peoples of the world, including life-changing surgeries that are performed free of charge. The 
Brewsters spend part of each year on shipboard, where Susan works as a nurse while Richard maintains 
various electrical, medical electronics, and navigation systems. 
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of The National Voice of America Museum of 
Broadcasting, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 45069. For 
more information contact Bob Sands at (513) 858- 
£755: 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts four 
“mini-swap-meets” each year (in January, May, 
July and October) plus an annual conference, 
“Spring Meet in the Carolinas,” on the 4th week- 
end in March. Executive committee meets ap- 
proximately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, KC4YOY, Chapter President, P.O. 
Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone 
(704) 289-1166; e-mail kc4yoy@carolina. rr.com 
* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.—Meets at 
7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Con- 
tact: Barry Gould (614) 777-8534. 


AWA NETS 


(EASTERN TIME) 
PHONE 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: VARIOUS); 
3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 


MONDAY: 
1900 kHz +, SSB or AM, 8 p.m., (NCS Joe Cro, 
N31BX) 


TUESDAY: 

14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
WOFXY) 

3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
3837 kHz + kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W20BJ) 


CW 
DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, in- 
formal. Check both frequencies for activity and 
join in, or call AWA de (your call) and see what 
you stir up. First WEDNESDAY of each month, 
8 p.m., 7050 kHz 


2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 
MONDAY, 7:30 p.m. (NCS: N2WZS) 
Receive 145.11 MHz 
Transmit 144.510 MHz 
110.9 PL 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE <a 
Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Make out you 


check to Antique Wireless Association and send it to 
AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 
14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 
rochester.rr.com. 


¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club—Meet- 
ing and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of each month. Location: Telford Com- 
munity Center on Hamlin Ave. in Telford, PA. 
Annual dues: $15.00, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the club’s monthly newsletter The Oscil- 
lator. For more info contact Delaware Valley 
Historic Radio Club, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901. Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA)—Meets monthly on the second Tues- 
day (April thru Oct) at Bayland Park, 6:30-9 
p.m. in SW Houston. March and November 
meetings are held on Saturdays at the American 
Legion Hall off Alba Street in North Houston at 
9 a.m. Each meeting includes an auction and pro- 
gram. Two one day auctions are held each spring 
and fall. An annual convention is held in Febru- 
ary. A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published 
monthly. Membership is $20/yr. Website: 
www.HVRA. org. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 
31276, 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner 713- 
721-2242 (e-mail: mingqi53@sbcglobal.net). 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio & Phono Soci- 
ety—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society—Meets quar- 
terly in Feb., May, Aug. and Oct. Flea market, 
old equipment contest and auction at all events. 
The IHRS Bulletin has been published quarterly 
since 1971. For meet details and information 
about the club and our Indiana Historic Radio 
Museum in Ligonier, IN. see our web site at 
www.indianahistoricalradio.org, contact Her- 
man Gross, W9ITT, at 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902-5977 (765) 459-8308, or 
email w9itt@sbcglobal.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club—This Outta, 
Canada club meets in London on the first Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 
ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 
in September in conjunction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3IIA, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada NOB1AO. (519) 
638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan Luo at 
lvrceditor@yahoo.com. 

* Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club (MAARC)— 
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With the Chapters 


s I write this it’s Labor Day. A lot of 
Aas members attended the 52nd An- 

nual Shelby Hamfest this past Satur- 
day. This was their first year in a new location 
and it was great. I didn’t get to do much walk- 
ing around since my back has been giving me 
some more trouble, but I saw a lot of old 
friends as they visited our flea market table. 

We were in Valdese on Saturday, August 
9th for our Summer Swap Meet hosted by 
Richard and Patricia Owens. This was our sec- 
ond year for this event to be right in the mid- 
dle of a large local festival that attracts thou- 
sands of people. 

Our swap meet is located in the parking lot 
for Richard’s business. It is not a very large 
site, but there’s plenty of room to grow. There 
were maybe 15 vendors and we had an oppor- 
tunity to expose a lot of the public to antique 
radio collecting. 

The next event on our calendar is the annual 
Fall Swap Meet in Greensboro, NC on No- 
vember Ist. This long-running, well-attended 
meet is hosted by Brad Jones who is also our 


Meets monthly, usually on the third Sunday of 
the month at the Davidsonville Family Recre- 
ation Center in Davidsonville, MD. (But meets 
once or twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
web site for schedules, details and maps). Con- 
tacts: President, Geoff Shearer, 14408 Brook- 
mere Dr., Centreville, VA 20120, 703-818-2686 
e-mail gshearer@cox.net; Membership Chair, 
Paul Farmer, 540- 987-8759, e-mail: oldradio- 
time@hotmail.com. Website www.maarc.org 

¢ New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets second 
Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three annual 
swap meets. Visit the website, www. njarc.org or 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received 
high marks from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely- 
illustrated 60-page AWA history available for those who would like extra copies 

or those who were not members at the time of distribution and didn't receive J 
one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no limit. But once they're gone they're gone— 


ANTIQUE 
7” WIRELESS ASSOCIATION “Sy 


auctioneer for the 
Charlotte Conference. 

There are changes in the works for our Win- 
ter Swap Meet, which has been held in Colum- 
bia, SC for a number of years. It has been lo- 
cated in the parking lot of a local park, but the 
really cold weather has caused attendance to 
decline over the last few years so we’re look- 
ing for a new indoor location. 

We’re also looking at inviting the local am- 
ateur radio community to join us for a com- 
bined Ham Radio and Vintage Radio Meet. 
The plans are still being worked on and we 
hope to have them firmed up soon. The event 
is usually in late January so keep an eye on our 
club web page for updates. 

As always, information can be found about 
any of the CC-AWA events by visiting our web 
page at CC-AWA.ORG or by contacting Ron 
Lawrence, W4RON, at P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015, 704-289-1166, 
w4ron@carolina.rr.com. That’s all for now, I 
hope everyone has a great fall. 

73, Ron W4RON 


contact Phil Vourtsis, 13 CornellPI., Manalapan, 
NJ 07726, (732) 446-2427, pvourtsis@ optonline.net. 
¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts four 
events with swap meets each year (in February, 
May, September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland.geo/; contact Ed 
Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, P.O. 
Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 
(continued on page 12) 


so act now if you are interested! Send your check to Antique Wireless Association, Box 421, 


Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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MUSEUM NEWS 


Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


OFFICERS 
Curator 


Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR 


Associate Curator 
Lauren Peckham 


Director 
Thomas Peterson, Jr. 


Deputy Director 
Allan Pellnat, KX2H 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 
Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 
Ronald Frisbie* 


Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV 


Lauren Peckham* 


Operations Manager 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


Secretary 
Prof. William L. Hopkins, 
AA2YV 


Treasurer 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Ronald Walker, WA2TT 
Morgan Wesson 

Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW* 


MUSEUM CONTACT 
For all inquiries about the Museum and its oper- 
ation, contact Museum Curator Bruce D. Rolo- 
son, W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 2 
Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 13732, e-mail 
broloson@ stny.rr.com. The A.WA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 501(c)3 
charitable organization. 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


e have two new Assistant Curators that 
\ N / will be confirmed in November. Lynn 
Bisha will be taking over the remain- 
der of the duties that former Curator Ed Gable is 
still carrying out. Felicia Kreuzer will be respon- 
sible for the key, telegraph, and wireless equip- 
ment through World War I. During the next sev- 
eral months, we will be adding others to the Mu- 
seum staff. This will help us in the plan to move 
the original museum (Academy Building) ex- 
hibits to our new facility in about two years. 

Ron Roach reports that progress continues in 
the media/conference center with the installation 
of the final sixteen lateral file cabinets. These 
will provide storage for the photographs Bob 
Hobday has been adding to the database and the 
service and operational manuals still housed in 
Mike Csontos’ area at the Annex. The four 
glass-front display cabinets that Jim Kreuzer se- 
lected for display of specific print material were 
also installed. 

In late June, The Eastman Kodak Co. donated 
all of the equipment from the amateur radio club 
installations at Kodak Park and at the Kodak Of- 
fice in Rochester, NY. This equipment has been 
transferred to the Annex in anticipation of its in- 
clusion in the amateur radio display area now 
being planned for the new museum. 

Volunteers from the AWA Museum sup- 
ported the East Bloomfield History Days cele- 
bration, providing a Civil War telegraph system 
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Civil War telegraph station at the the East 
Bloomfield History Days celebration (see text). 
Gib Buckbee at far right. 


for the main event on August 9th. Gib Buckbee, 
Bob Hobday and Warren Wiedemann operated 
the system. The Museum opened for extended 
hours each day during the six day event, pro- 
viding an opportunity for 750 visitors to tour 
the facilities. Bob Hobday, Jeff Miller, Ron 
Walker, Ron Roach and Jack Roubie all volun- 
teered for many hours to make this happen. 

Initial carpentry work has begun in “Building 
3,” a former plumbing supply company building 
that will replace the present Annex for a period 
of time. Plans to install a new heating system, 
water line and alarm system are underway. 

Bruce Roloson 

Museum Curator 
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RECENT MUSEUM DONORS 


“* Ronald Roach, W2FUI .................. NIB H-P 2605 color laser printer 


“* Warren Wiedemann, W2ZRW.......... 1929-30 Radio International Guild magazine 

Oe Brian WeDSter 02.55 cocccsscsssgsssisasces Wilcox-Gay “Recordio” 6B45U 

«* Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW .............. Teletype Corp TT-772-P, BC-611 (2), IBM PC 

<e KarenLeyman ..iisocc ike ic B&W 5100 TX, Hammarlund SP-200, Teletype Corp 
manuals, many components. 

“* Jim and Felicia Kreuzer................ Book, “Yearbook of Wireless-1917,” Marconi 

Rr Pallid CIdNCA Ueki Precision tube tester, Zenith TV with first Space 


Command, Dovetron MPC1000CR demodulator, Ten-Tec 
Triton IV, Hammarlund SP-200, SA-13U antenna switch, 
McElroy key, tube caddy with 200 NIB tubes. 


Me tane CONQUON «.,..:00.-c ace Stromberg-Carlson AWP-8 suitcase portable 

oe Helen Kennedy ...........sscessescevesses Crosley PUP with good BBT tube 

“+ Paul Alberghini, W1IMD ............... Heath AT-1 transmitter 

“+ Kenneth Pache, WB20Yd .............. Konica laser printer for new library 

me Leonard AGUILING «0.5.0.6 Optimus studio monitor speaker 

“+ David Geiser, W5IXM............000008 ..CRR-2010A AC supply for LM frequency meters 

“* Derek Coon, WBOTUA.............0c0008 Western Electric 39A/39B VHF mobile telephone, 1947 

“* David G. Meier, N4NW.............00008 Teletype model 26B with table 

OPW AIAIW ONIGUS sescccvescsscesiseeuceeses. Yaesu FT-840 Xcvr, Kenwood TS-2000, Kenwood TS- 
700SP, Heil gold line microphone, Drake WV-4, more. . . 

Se AUC PIASIL 0625.) oook csc cle sess Krohn-Hite tunable audio filter 

ALOE ye ed gh 2a Pa iM tay Chg yD ae AK 20, 175 NIB tubes 

BION ihc cy sas caseretssocczeesues css TVRO dish with power elevation mount 

“+ Eastman Kodak Company.............. Astro model 103 Xcvr, Astro antenna tuner, Yaesu FT- 


101ZD Xcvr, Robot 80A camera, Robot slow scan moni- 
tor, Kenwood TM-2550 Xcvr, Mirage B108 RF amplifier, 
Yaesu G5400 AZ-EL rotor, Bird wattmeter, Ten-Tec Cor- 
sair 561, General Radio 1650A Z bridge, Ham IV rotor 
NIB, ICOM 251A Xcvr, Swan WM-2000, Tek 465, 466, 
2465 series oscilloscopes - Qnty 7 as new, 12 — 4 drawer 
file cabinets, 7 office chairs, Drake R4B, Drake T4XB 
with AC-4, Drake MN-2000, Viking Matchbox 250 watt, 
EV638 microphones, Heath SB-630, Heath SB-401, 
Heath SB-220, Heath SB-303, HAL ST-6, Cush-Craft A-4S 
tri-band yagi NIB, more... 


“* Donald Peterson, W1SWM............. Glegg Zeus transmitter with PS and modulator, Clegg 
Interceptor B receiver, 214B yagi 

“+ Angelo Lamendola, KC2NT............ MFJ 1040B pre-selector, Heath HM-102, SpeedX key, 
Heath HW-9A, ARRL books 

m- CORTON COUINS. cose A.H. Emery “Go-Devil” bug key 

“* Ronald Thomas, W8QYR................ Book “Wireless Experimenters Manual” Bucher 

¢» William Hickok, K2EEN................. National NC-240-D, Teletype model 15 printer 

Ae EPA DO. SIE@ZET oo. ..ccsceesssecacess Fisher 500, AR-3 speakers 

% Duane Tullar, AAZJ] .......--c.s.se0scoesss Unusual single band (15 Mtr) Novice TX D&A Model RDX-75 

Me SAME GLASON 5c .csnasnccoccshesversseays Hallicrafters FPM-300, Zenith 7K25 

We Patil? OAPs ccaitc ies ssevsonsnancacvery Sanyo VCR4400 Beta machine with tapes 

JAMES ANGUONY corso) inks seenssisancee Zenith 108484 


Compiled by Ed Gable K2MP 
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AUTHORS, continued from p. 6 


Antique Radio Gazette. On the air experience 
with this equipment was central to this experi- 
ence. The adventure continues. 

While in graduate school studying biology, he 
became interested in the physics of the very large 
and the very small—which he began to pursue on 
his own and continues to this day. After school- 
ing, Bill went to work for Merck & Co. Inc. 
where he spent 32 years in vaccine research and 
development. He is currently retired. 


AWA NEWS, continued from p. 9 


¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society—Meets sec- 
ond Saturday of each month at or about 10 a.m., 
at Abemathy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave., Oregon City, OR. Members display radios, 
exchange information. Guests welcome at all 
meetings and functions, except board meetings. 
For info, write the Society at P.O. Box 82379, 
Portland, Oregon 97282-0379. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors—Okla- 
homa City Chapter meets second Saturday each 
month at Hometown Buffet, 3900 N.W. 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. 
Dinner/socializing, 6 p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. 
Membership, $12/yr., includes monthly Broad- 
cast News. Info: SASE to OK VRC, P.O. Box 
50625, Midwest City, OK 73140-5625; or con- 
tact Fred Karner at (405) 769-4656 or fkarner@ 
cox.net; or visit our website at http://members. 
cox.net/okvrc/ 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets monthly 
(except June and July) in the Conference Room, 
Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829- 
1804 or check www.ovrce.org. Membership: $10 
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RONALD R. THOMAS, W8QYR 
Television Reception in the 1950s: A Coming of 
Age 

Ron received a Bachelors Degree, with hon- 
ors, from Youngstown University and a Diploma 
in Advanced Communications Engineering from 
the Cleveland Institute of Electronics. He has 


_written over 100 articles and two books on 


telecommunications. Ron holds an Extra Class 
amateur radio license, a Second Class Commer- 
cial Radiotelegraph license, and a First Class 
Commercial Radiotelephone license. Now a 
communications specialist in Atlanta, he has 
served as a Communications Electronics officer 
in the U.S. Air Force at Cape Canaveral with the 
rank of Captain. 


Canadian/yr. 

* Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society welcomes vis- 
itors to our Saturday flea market/contests in 
March, June, September, and December. A 
donation auction is included in September, and our 
annual luncheon/program is held the first 
Saturday in December. Our newsletter, The 
Pittsburgh Oscillator, is published quarterly. 
Website: www.pittantiqueradios.org. For direc- 
tions or other information call President Regis Fla- 
herty, 724-969-0643 (email: flaherty@ netscape. 
com) or Vice President Bonnie Novak at 412-48 1- 
1563 (e-mail radiolady_2001@libcom.com.) 

* Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 7:00 p.m. 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., 
Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. Member- 
ship, $18/year. Write SPARK Inc., P.O. Box 
292111, Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail spark- 
inc@juno.com or call John Pansing at (937) 299- 
9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets alternate 
months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Contact: Doug 
Wright, 625 Rolling Hills Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 
78133. e-mail dwjw@gvtc.com; website 
www.gvtc.com/~edengel/TARC.htm 
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THE VACUUM TUBE 


EDITED BY LUDWELL A. SIBLEY, 102 MCDONOUGH RD., GOLD HILL, OR 97525-9626 
PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. COPYRIGHT © 2008 LUDWELL A. SIBLEY. 


Some Wireless and Tube History 


AWA Monograph Reactivated 


n 1978 AWA published a pamphlet, “The 
[& Detector and the Wallace Mystery,” 

Monograph (New Series) No. 1. The author 
was Gerald F. J. Tyne, who is best remembered 
for his Saga of the Vacuum Tube and shorter 
works like McCandless and the Audion. How- 
ever, Tyne had access to remarkable research re- 
sources, his own and those of Bell Labs, and 
knew surviving old-timers in the radio business. 

Tyne explored the career of Paul Wallace, a 
young radio amateur who formed Wallace & Co. 
in New York in 1911. He soon began making 
RJ4 Audion control units (detectors) on a pri- 
vate-brand basis for deForest’s Radio Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 

More importantly, he developed and marketed 
the Wallace Valve Receiver. This set comprised 
a loose coupler and auxiliary equipment for a 
deForest Audion (first spherical, later tubular). 
More importantly, if one looks at the circuit of 
the set, it has an impedance (the headphones) 
common to the grid and plate circuits, and so 
must have been regenerative. The set was in suc- 
cessful shipboard use about a year before Edwin 
Armstrong invented essentially the same circuit. 
Wallace tried to contest Armstrong’s regenera- 
tion patent but was unsuccessful. 

The booklet has been out of print since the 
’70s. However, the Tube Collectors Association, 
by agreement with AWA, has recomposed and 
reprinted the booklet as its Special Publication 
No. 15. It comprises 13 pages and covers a large 
range of early wireless history. It is available also 
to AWA members by sending the writer an ad- 
dress and a 42-cent stamp. 


Famous Names in Tube History 

Harold D. Arnold — This physicist and early 
vacuum-tube researcher at Western Electric’s 
labs, guided the development of the deForest Au- 
dion into a stable, reproducible, and long-lived 
device by giving it a high vacuum and numerous 
other improvements. The “D” in his name stands 
for — deForest! Was he related to Lee? 

Eaton Tube — An experimental variant (with 
dual glass support arbors) of the Western Electric 
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Type D triode, ordered from the Western Electric 
Co. by Lt. W. A. Eaton of the Navy Radio Test 
Shop at the Washington Navy Yard about the 
start of WW I. 

Edison Effect — The discovery by Thomas 
Edison in 1882 that diode action could be ob- 
tained in a light bulb with a plate added. It was 
patented but not developed commercially. 

Fleming Valve — The original production 
diode, developed from the Edison-effect discov- 
ery in 1904 by the British researcher John Am- 
brose Fleming. These lamp-sized diodes were 
used in Marconi receiving apparatus before tri- 
odes came into being. 

Haeff Tube — The RCA 825, a UHF power 
tube with input via a grid, and output via a kly- 
stron-like “inductive output” cavity. It delivered 
25 watts or so at 500 MHz. It was named for An- 
drew V. Haeff, tube developer. It was introduced 
commercially but received negligible use at the 
time (1940-41). Yet it is a distant forebear of 
today’s inductive-output tubes in digital UHF- 
TV transmitters. 

Horle-Harrison Tube — A triode apparently 
designed by L. C. F. Horle of the U. S. Navy and 
made by the Harrison (NJ) lamp works of GE, ca. 
1916. Possibly the first tube made by a regular 
large-scale lamp factory, and predating GE’s 
mass production of lamp-based tubes like the 
VT-11. 

Housekeeper Seal — A stress-resistant seal 
of a glass tube body to a copper element (espe- 
cially, an anode), developed by W. G. Hous- 
keeper of Western Electric, ca. 1922. It made 
high-power water-cooled tubes practical until re- 
placed in the 1930s by techniques like Kovar-to- 
glass seals. Note the non-obvious spelling of the 
inventor’s name. It later became Housekeeper. 

Hudson Filament — A pure-tungsten fila- 
ment coated with tantalum powder in an organic 
binder, to give better electron emission than 
could be obtained with tungsten alone. Invented 
by Walter G. Hudson and used in Audion tubes 
made by W. H. McCandless & Co. in New York. 
Another version involved wrapping the filament 
with tantalum wire. 

McNally Cavity — A design for a clamp-on 
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resonant cavity, used with early external-cavity 
klystron oscillator and amplifier tubes like the 
Western Electric 402A, 707A, and 2K28. It com- 
prises two half-circle hollow units that clamp 
onto the tube and encircle it. Named for John O. 
McNally, whose name is associated more com- 
monly with the prized 300B amplifier triode. 

Von Lieben Tube — A triode patented in 
1906 by the Austrian Robert von Lieben.. Devel- 
oped by the inventor and his associates Eugen 
Reisz and Sigmund Strauss, it began as a magnet- 
ically controlled vacuum device, then evolved 
into a grid-controlled mercury-vapor unit. It was 
used fairly extensively in the German and Aus- 
tro-Hungarian telephone networks, and as a local 
oscillator for CW receivers, until replaced ca. 
1918 by improved conventional triodes. 

Loewe Tube — A line of dual- and triple-sec- 
tion tubes made in the mid-’20s to mid-’30s by 
Loewe Radio in Germany and by a British sub- 
sidiary. The sections had coupling resistors and 
capacitors in the vacuum, yielding complete 
two-stage and three-stage amplifiers. The most 
famous were the 2HF (two-stage high-fre- 
quency) and 3NF (three-stage audio), but there 
were others. Later there were types for AC-DC 
radios, made without the coupling networks. 
With a Loewe WG335 diode-tetrode-pentode and 
a WG36 triode-pentode-pentode, one could 
make a two-tube superhet. 

Moorhead Electron Relay — A line of small 
unbased, later based, triodes made ca. 1916-19 
by Otis Moorhead’s company in San Francisco. 

Morton Tube — The Western Electric 416A 
(originally 1553) SHF triode developed under 
supervision of J. (Jack) A. Morton of Bell Labs, 
ca. 1948. It delivered half a watt or so at the then- 
sensational frequency of 4 GHz. Later versions 
(416B, C, D) produced progressively more 
power. 

Myers Tube — A small triode of rather 
clever clip-in design, but infringing RCA 
patents, made by the Radio Audion Co. of Dr. 
Elman Myers ca. 1920-23. It appears in both 
American (Jersey City) and Canadian (Mon- 
treal) versions. 

Nergaard Tube — An experimental planar 
disc-seal pulse tube developed by Leon S. Ner- 
gaard of RCA, ca. 1940. Sponsored by the Navy 
for use in search radars, it carried development 
number R-2061 and delivered pulses of 20 kW at 
600 MHz with air cooling. It didn’t go into 
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production, being superseded by the A- 
2212/4C33. (An “R” development number for a 
non-rectifier is unusual, but the project was clas- 
sified at the time and may have used this number 
as a disguise.) 

Pickard Audion — An experimental Au- 
dion-like triode proposed to the U. S. Navy un- 
successfully by Greenleaf Whittier Pickard of 


the Wireless Specialty Apparatus Company — 


he of the Perikon (“Pickard’s Perfect Kontact’’) 
crystal detector. 

Pierce-Shepherd Klystron — The simplified 
all-metal klystron design of J. R. Pierce and W. 
G. Shepherd of Bell Labs. It gave a family of rel- 
atively cheap tubes covering the range from 2.7 
to 9.6 GHz in all, the first being the Western 
Electric 723A/B. 

Shaw Base — A line of four-pin tube bases, 
in “UV” and “UX” formats, patented and made 
by the Shaw Insulator Co. of Newark, NJ. 

Weagant Valve — A diode with external ca- 
pacitive control electrode added developed by 
Roy A. Weagant of the American Marconi Co. 
ca. 1919. Both receiving and transmitting types 
were under development until American Mar- 
coni received a license under the deForest 
patents. 

Wehnelt Cathode — The oxide-coated cath- 
ode devised, ca. 1903, by Arthur Wehnelt in 
Germany, which gave appreciably higher emis- 
sion than pure-metal filaments and which was 
used almost universally in filament- and cath- 
ode-type receiving tubes from ca. 1924 to the 
end of the tube era. 

Wunderlich Tube — An ingenious detector- 
amplifier tube invented by Norman Wunderlich 
and promoted by the Arcturus Radio Tube Co. in 
1932. In it, a “triode” with dual grids had the tri- 
odes fed intermediate-frequency RF in push-pull 
manner, giving full-wave detection. The result- 
ing audio signal appeared on both grids in phase, 
so audio gain resulted. Arrival of the RCA 55 
duodiode-triode a few months later killed it. 

Zahli Tube — A high-power packaged triode 
oscillator: To avoid the voltage stresses and 
heating commonly found in UHF pulse oscilla- 
tors at the 600-kW level, Dr. Harold Zahl of the 
Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories placed 
tuned-line resonant circuits inside the tube enve- 
lope. The resulting tube, manufactured by Eimac 
and others as the VT-158, was used in the 
AN/TPS-3 portable radar set of WWII. 
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The L.G. Tillotson and E.S. Greeley Companies 


Part 1: L.G. Tillotson 


G. Tillotson & Co., and its successor, 

E.S. Greeley & Co., were in business 
e from 1865-1897. Both companies were 
successful as manufacturers, importers and deal- 
ers of telegraph, railroad and electrical products. 
Prior to the establishment of J.H. Bunnell & Co., 
L.G. Tillotson was considered to be the largest 
independent telegraph manufacturer in the U.S. 

On June 10, 1871, a day of celebration was 
planned in New York City to honor Samuel 
Morse. That Saturday morning up to 200 teleg- 
raphers crowded into the showrooms of L.G. 
Tillotson & Co’s. store at 8 Dey St. in New 
York. The Company was sponsoring a boat ex- 
cursion around Manhattan for the celebration 
and handed out free tickets at their store. The 
shelves in Tillotson’s showrooms were packed 
with relays, keys, sounders, registers and every 
other telegraph item imaginable to take advan- 
tage of the increased exposure to the hundreds of 
telegraphers and telegraph officials in town for 
the Morse celebration. 

Standing in the showroom that morning was 
Franklin Pope, who was a prominent telegraph 
engineer and author. One telegrapher came up to 
him and asked the question: “What do you sup- 
pose becomes of all the telegraph instruments?” 
A question that was asked because of the incred- 
ible number of instruments then being manufac- 
tured not only by Tillotson, but by several other 
U.S. manufacturers. 

Just a few years earlier, in the late 1840s, 
maybe four or five firms located in New York 
City, Philadelphia, Boston, and Utica, N.Y. were 
engaged in the manufacture of telegraph instru- 
ments. It was then a challenge to convince them 
to produce even a half a dozen instruments in 
advance. Makers were fearful that they would 
never be sold. 

At the time of the 1871 Morse celebration, the 
country’s largest telegraph company, Western 
Union, was manufacturing its own instruments 
using company-owned machine shops. Indepen- 
dent commercial shops supplied the rest of the 
telegraph industry, which included railroads and 
the related markets that were emerging. The 
combined output of the three big Western Union 
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Image of Luther G. Tillotson, from the “Tele- 
graph in America, ” 1879. 


shops of Phelps, Henning and Johnson and inde- 
pendent shops such as Tillotson, Chester, 
Williams, and Gray & Barton amounted to thou- 
sands of instruments annually. 


Tillotson’s Head Start 


The success of L.G. Tillotson and Company 
and their lead as an independent telegraph man- 
ufacturer was directly related to the growth of 
the U.S. railroad industry and its new reliance on 
the telegraph to handle the flow of trains and 
other business. It is not surprising to find that the 
founder of the Tillotson company, Luther Gere 
Tillotson, was involved with railroad telegraphy 
from its beginnings. 

Tillotson was born in Ithaca, New York, 
March 1, 1834. When he was 15, he went “out 
west” to work with his father, Daniel T. Tillot- 
son, who was a superintendent of the Erie and 
Lake Michigan Telegraph Co. This was young 
Tillotson’s first exposure to telegraphy and he 
soon became a telegrapher. The following year, 
he moved back east and was hired by the New 
York and Erie Railroad. 

The New York and Erie was the first railroad 
in the U.S. to use the telegraph. The railroad’s 
route went across southern New York state. By 
the time Tillotson was 19 years old, General Su- 
perintendent Charles Minot had promoted him 
to be the Superintendent of Telegraphs in charge 
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of the eastern half of the route. Tillotson became 
one of the pioneers in utilizing the telegraph for 
train dispatching. 

Seeing the future demand by railroads for tele- 
graph and railroad supplies, Tillotson, then 28, de- 
cided to become a dealer. With short-term associ- 
ate James S. Keeling, he went into business as 
Tillotson & Company in 1862—initially occupy- 
ing a small part of a store at 262 Broadway in 
New York. On November 1, 1865, he formed the 
firm of L.G. Tillotson & Co. with General E.S. 
Greeley and W.H. Holt and began operations at 
26 Dey Street. Holt, who previously was a dealer 
in railroad supplies, retired the following year. 

An important factor in the young company’s 
success was the very high quality of the instru- 
ments manufactured in its own machine shop. To 
ensure this, Tillotson recruited the accomplished 
and respected Edward M. Pierson to be his shop 
superintendent. Pierson was a master machinist 
and had been the superintendent of Western 
Union’s Cleveland shop. It appears that the tim- 
ing of the start up of L.G. Tillotson & Company 
and the hiring of Pierson were directly related. 

With Tillotson’s experience and railroad con- 
nections his business secured a firm grip on the 
growing railroad/telegraph market. He ran full 
page ads in telegraph journals advertising rail- 
road supplies and telegraph instruments—not 
only of his own manufacture but by others such 
as Clark, Hall, and Williams. His company was 
able to supply an entire railroad or telegraph 
company with everything needed to begin oper- 
ations, including instruments, wire, batteries, in- 
sulators, chemicals, and construction tools. 

During the startup years of his businesses, 
Tillotson had also maintained his position with 
the Erie Railroad as Superintendent of 
Telegraphs. In 1866, however, he finally re- 
signed from the railroad to devote his full time to 
his business. 


Manufacturing Operations 


Tillotson’s machine shop was located at 137- 
139 Elm St. in New York and by 1869 was em- 
ploying about 30 workers. It was not uncommon 
for telegraph shops to lay off workers during the 
slower winter months. However in order to re- 
tain his highly experienced work force, Tillotson 
maintained his production levels during the win- 
ter, a move that gave him an inventory advantage 
against competitors at the start of the spring con- 
struction season. 

Tillotson was also a strong proponent of stan- 
dardized manufacturing. His was possibly the 
first of the independent telegraph shops to man- 
ufacture many of its parts using reference mod- 
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An artist’s sketch of L.G. Tillotson & Co.’s store 
at 8 Dey St. in New York City. 


els. Items such as binding posts, levers, arma- 
tures, magnet cores, keys, parts of keys, wheel 
trains, axles, springs, screws, rollers, etc. were 
all made this way. His machinists each special- 
ized in making particular parts. 

Besides having the advantage of improving 
quality and increasing productivity, this simpli- 
fied the ordering of replacement parts. Instru- 
ments no longer needed to be sent in for repair to 
have a specially fitted part made. Tillotson’s 
products gained a reputation for high quality and 
even drew compliments from Samuel Morse: 
“Your beautiful instruments compare favorably 
with the best Morse apparatus in Europe.” 

With the growth of population and business 
opportunities in the “far west,” Tillotson re- 
cruited agents in Cincinnati and San Francisco 
and started a branch in Chicago. In June of 1868, 
the firm of, Bliss, Tillotson & Co. opened at 126 
S. Clark Street. Partner George H. Bliss, a for- 
mer telegrapher, was Superintendent of 
Telegraphs for the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad. He continued to hold this position dur- 
ing the partnership. The Chicago operation also 
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provided repair services, avoiding the need to 
ship local instruments to New York. 

In Franklin Pope’s 1871 article, “Brief Notes 
of Western Travel,” he stated that the favorite 
instruments found in the “far west” at this time 
were of the “Caton pattern.” These were instru- 
ment designs that originated from the John D. 
Caton Shop of Ottawa, Illinois and were later 
manufactured by Gray and Barton of Chicago. 
However, Pope also stated that most of the rail- 
road lines out West were using instruments made 
by L.G. Tillotson & Co. (Later, Tillotson also 
manufactured some instruments of the popular 
“Caton pattern.’’) 

By 1874, L.G. Tillotson & Company was con- 
sidered to be the largest independent manufac- 
turer of telegraph instruments in the U.S. Only 
the New York shop of Western Union, and the 
Western Electric Manufacturing Company in 
Chicago were larger. In addition to their Morse 
instruments, the Tillotson firm manufactured 
burglar alarms, dial telegraphs and gas lighting 
apparatus. Their store and catalogs also offered 
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The popular “Giant Sounder” incorporated im- 
provements by Jesse H. Bunnell and was sold by 
several competing makers who claimed exclusive 
manufacturing rights. From the Journal of the 
Telegraph, June 1, 1876. 

railway supplies such as hydraulic jacks, 
wrenches, spikes, ties, headlights, steam gauges 
and lanterns. 


Jesse H. Bunnell Joins the Company 

In November of 1874, L.G. Tillotson & Co. 
opened another branch at 54 South Fourth Street 
in Philadelphia. At that time, Jesse H. Bunnell 
was a partner, with James Partrick and Franklin 
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relay, made by 
LaGe Tiulotsontes.Co: 

during 1870-1879, with railroad 
markings “Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.” 


Carter, in the Philadelphia firm of Partrick, Bun- 
nell & Company. Both Partrick and Bunnell had 
been Civil War telegraphers. Bunnell, then 31, 
had designed several new telegraph instruments 
and was building a solid reputation as an inven- 
tor. In the spring of 1875, Jesse H. Bunnell 
ended his partnership with Partrick and joined 
L.G. Tillotson & Co. 

During the previous year with Partrick, Bun- 
nell had applied for a patent for an “Improve- 
ment in Telegraph Sounders.” It included some 
important improvements that enhanced the way 
a sounder resonates. The design placed a 
“stroke-screw” at a point near the middle of the 
sounder’s lever so it could strike the center of a 
vertical arch that was attached to a hollow base. 
The result was a clear, well defined sound that 
was heard even with weak strokes by the lever. 
This combination and familiar “arch” design be- 
came the standard in sounder designs from that 
time forward. 

This patent was granted to Bunnell in Febru- 
ary of 1875 but was assigned to the Partrick, 
Bunnell Company. Meanwhile Partrick formed a 
new partnership with Franklin Carter, creating 
the successful firm of Partrick & Carter. 

Both L.G. Tillotson & Co. and Partrick & 
Carter claimed exclusive rights to manufacture 
instruments with Bunnell’s improvements. The 
competing claims forced Bunnell himself to state 
in Tillotson’s ads that L.G. Tillotson & Co. was 
the only company authorized to sell products 
that incorporated his improvements. Today you 
will find sounders from this period that look 
identical in appearance manufactured by Par- 
trick, Bunnell & Co., L.G. Tillotson & Co., Par- 
trick & Carter and later E.S. Greeley & Co. Jesse 
Bunnell left L.G. Tillotson & Co. in the spring of 
1878 to start his own firm in New York, initially 
named simply “J.H. Bunnell.” 

In part two, the conclusion of this article, I 
will cover the end of L.G. Tillotson & Co. and its 
continuation as E.S. Greeley & Co. 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


SOPHIE B. ALTMAN, 95, (5-24-08) televi- 
sion executive. Altman was the founder and Ex- 
ecutive Producer of the television quiz show, /t’s 
Academic. The program, begun in 1961, in- 
volved weekly competitions between bright high 
school students in the Washington, DC area. In 
time the program expanded to include high 
school students in the major television markets 
across America. /t’s Academic, now 1n its 48th 
season, is in the Guinness Book of World 
Records as the world’s longest running televi- 
sion quiz show. Altman continued as Executive 
Director until her recent hospitalization. During 
the 1950s Altman created and produced such 
television programs as Report Card on Parents, 
Teen Talk, NIH Reports and Meeting of the 
Minds. She got her start in TV as an Assistant 
Producer of Meet the Press. Altman earned 
many awards and honors, including eight Emmy 
Awards and three Golden Mikes. 

EDDY ARNOLD, 89, (5-8-08) country 
singer. Arnold’s mellow baritone voice made 
him one of the most successful country singers in 
history. He became a pioneer of ““The Nashville 
Sound,” a mixture of country and popular styles. 
Arnold led the Billboard charts with such hits as 
What Is Life Without You (1947), Bouquet of 
Roses (1948) and Make the World Go Away 
(1965). Other hits included Cattle Call, The Last 
Word in Lonesome Is Me and Somebody Like 
Me. During WWII Arnold was one of the singers 
on the The Camel Caravan and later The Grand 
Ole Opry. His television credits included The 
Eddy Arnold Show (CBS 1952, NBC 1953 & 
ABC 1956) and guest appearances on most of 
the popular shows of the day. Arnold was elected 
to the Country Music Hall of Fame in 1966 and 
a year later was the first person to receive the 
“Entertainer of the Year” award from the Coun- 
try Music Association. 

MYRON COPE, 79, (2-27-08) sportscaster. 
Cope was the color commentator for the Na- 
tional Football League’s (NFL) Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers radio network from 1970 to 2004. He was 
known for his nasal voice, colorful phrases and 
creation of the gold towel, called “The Terrible 
Towel,” a good luck charm for the team. His 
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tenure with the Steelers is the longest in NFL 
history for a broadcaster with a single team and 
led to his induction into the National Radio Hall 
of Fame in 2005. Cope began his career as a 
journalist with the Daily Times in Erie, PA. Later 
he became a widely read freelance sports writer 
providing copy for Sports Illustrated and The 
Saturday Evening Post. In 1968 he was asked to 
do a sports commentary on WTAE(AM) in Pitts- 
burgh. His work came to the attention of 
Steeler’s executives who made him a member of 
their radio team. 

JAMES DAY, 89, (4-24-08) television exec- 
utive. Day co-founded San Francisco television 
station KQED(TV) in 1954, one of the nation’s 
earliest PBS outlets. He served as President and 
General Manager of the station for 16 years and 
hosted Kaleidoscope, a weekly interview pro- 
gram. Day left KQED in 1969 to become Presi- 
dent of the National Educational Television 
(NET), the predecessor of PBS. When NET 
merged with WNDT(TV) in New York City Day 
became President of the station and renamed it 
WNET(TY). During his tenure he created such 
innovative shows as The Great American Dream 
Machine, An American Family, Banks and the 
Poor and The Forsythe Saga. In 1973 he left 
WNET to form his own production company, 
Publivision, Inc. which created and distributed a 
nightly interview program, Day At Night. In 
1976 he was appointed Professor of Radio and 
Television at Brooklyn College of the City Uni- 
versity of New York (CUNY) and was named 
Professor Emeritus twelve years later. 

MEL FERRER, 90, (6-2-08) actor, director 
and producer. Ferrer is best remembered for the 
role of the lame puppeteer in the film Lili (1953) 
which starred Leslie Caron. He also received 
critical acclaim for his performances in The 
Brave Bulls (1951) and War and Peace (1956) 
opposite Audrey Hepburn, his wife at the time. 
In all, Ferrer appeared in more than 100 films 
and made-for-television movies. He made his 
screen acting debut in Lost Boundaries (1949). 
Ferrer directed The Secret Fury (1950) starring 
Claudette Colbert and Green Mansions (1959) 
featuring Audrey Hepburn. He played the role of 
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Phillip Erikson on the television drama Falcon 
Crest (CBS 1981-1984) and costarred with Au- 
drey Hepburn in the Producer’s Playhouse tele- 
vision version of Mayering, which aired on NBC 
in 1957. Other TV credits include Hawaii Five- 
O (CBS 1977), Dallas (CBS 1979-1980), Be- 
hind the Screen (CBS 1981-1982) and Christine 
Cromwell (ABC 1989-1990). Ferrer began his 
career as a dancer in Broadway musicals. 

BILL FINEGAN, 91, (6-4-08) arranger, pi- 
anist and band leader. Finegan joined the Glenn 
Miller band as staff arranger in 1938 and went on 
to write more than 300 arrangements, including 
some of their biggest hits: “Little Brown Jug,” 
“Sunrise Serenade” and the “Song of the Volga 
Boatman.” He also wrote arrangements for the 
films Sun Valley Serenade (1941) and Orchestra 
Wives (1942). Finegan left Miller in 1942 to join 
the Tommy Dorsey band as an arranger and re- 
mained there intermittently until 1952. In 1952 
he and Eddie Sauter formed the Sauter-Finegan 
Orchestra which produced some of the most ex- 
perimental music of the swing era. They dis- 
banded the group in 1957 rather than compro- 
mise their music to satisfy the tastes of the pub- 
lic and commercial interests. Finegan returned 
to his arranging and taught at the University of 
Bridgeport (CT) and elsewhere. In the early 
1930s his band, formed while in high school, 
was selected a winner on Major Bowes’ Original 
Amateur Hour. 

BOB FLORENCE, 75, (5-15-08) pianist, 
arranger, composer and bandleader. The classi- 
cally trained Florence was best known for his 
skill as an arranger, particularly writing for big 
jazz band instrumentation. He began arranging 
in the late 1950s and provided arrangements for 
Harry James, Louis Bellson, Sy Zentner and oth- 
ers. After college he arranged and played piano 
with the Alvino Rey and Les Brown bands and 
later led the 18-piece Bob Florence Limited Edi- 
tion big band. Florence won a Grammy Award in 
2000 for his album Serendipity 18 and Emmy 
Awards in 1981 for Linda Lavin’s Linda in Won- 
derland and in 1990 for Julie Andrews in Con- 
cert. He also enjoyed success in television, pro- 
viding scoring and direction, writing, arranging 
and accompaniment with Julie Andrews, Jack 
Jones and Vikki Carr. During the late 1960s he 
worked simultaneously on the television variety 
shows of Red Skelton, Andy Williams and Dean 
Martin. 

DON GILLIS, 85, (4-23-08) sportscaster. 
Gillis, the “dean of Boston TV sports,” became 
the first sports anchor at WHDH(TV) in 1962. 
He was later named Sports Director for the sta- 
tion and held the same position at WCVB(TV) 
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from 1972 to 1983. He was also host of the pop- 
ular television bowling show Candlepins for 
Cash from 1967 to 1995. Gillis began his broad- 
casting career on WBSM(AM) in New Bedford, 
MA in 1949 and became the station’s first Sports 
Director. In 1951 he joined WHDH(AM) in 
Boston where he hosted musical programs be- 
fore devoting full time to sports. At the time 
WHODH was the flagship station for the Boston 
Red Sox and carried the Boston Celtics basket- 
ball, Boston Bruins hockey and Harvard Univer- 
sity football games during the autumn and win- 
ter months. In 1943 Gillis enlisted in the U.S. 
Navy and served on board the USS Missouri in 
the Pacific Theater. When he was discharged he 
worked for the telephone company before enter- 
ing broadcasting school. 

E. MERLE GLUNT, W30KN, 90, (3-16-08) 
frequency allocation expert. Glunt was the 
American Radio Relay League (ARRL) consul- 
tant to the 1979 World Administrative Radio 
Conference (WARC-79). As a result of many 
years of hard work preceding the Conference, he 
was successful in gaining the 12, 17 and 30 
meter bands for the Amateur Service. During 
WWII Glunt was a Senior Radio Intercept Ana- 
lyst in the Radio Intelligence Division of the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC). 
After the war he was in charge of U.S. Naval 
communications security surveillance and traffic 
analysis. During the Korean War Glunt returned 
to the FCC and held such positions as Chief of 
the Treaty Branch and Assistant Chief Engineer, 
responsible for the Frequency Allocation and 
Treaty Division and International and Opera- 
tions Division. He was also involved in the 
preparations for many national and international 
telecommunication conferences. In retirement 
Glunt became a consultant to the ARRL. 

CHARLTON HESTON, 84, (4-5-08) actor. 
Heston, tall, well built and ruggedly handsome, 
made his mark playing many historical figures, 
particularly Biblical epics, in over 100 motion 
pictures. Some of the roles included Moses in 
The Ten Commandments (1956), Judah Ben-Hur 
in Ben-Hur (1959), Spanish legend “Rodrigo 
Diaz de Viver” in E/ Cid (1961) and Michelan- 
gelo in The Agony and the Ecstasy (1965). Ben- 
Hur won 11 Academy Awards including those 
for best picture, best director (Cecil B. DeMille) 
and for Heston, best actor. He made his film 
debut in a 16mm production of Peer Gynt (1941) 
and his final film appearance was My Father, 
Rua Alguem 5555 (2003). In addition, Heston 
performed on the stage, particularly at the 
Ahmanson Theater in Los Angles, and acted and 
guest starred on many radio and television 
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programs. He was active in the Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1950s, served as the President 
of the Screen Actors Guild (1966-1971) and 
President of the National Rifle Association 
(1998 to 2003). Heston’s achievements were 
recognized at the annual Kennedy Center Hon- 
ors in 1997 and by President George Bush, who 
awarded him the Presidential Medal of Freedom 
in 2003. 

DR. JOHN JAY ISELIN, 74, (5-6-08) execu- 
tive. Iselin, a-direct descendent of John Jay, was 
President of WNET(TV), in New York City 
from 1973 to 1987. During this period the station 
experienced innovative programming, great pop- 
ularity and wide influence. Some of the pro- 
grams originated and produced during this time 
were Great Performances, Live from Lincoln 
Center, The MacNeil/Lehrer News Hour, Bill 
Moyers Journal and Nature. These programs, in 
turn, were fed to a consortium of about 300 PBS 
stations. From 1988 to 1998 Iselin served as 
President of The Cooper Union for the Advance- 
ment of Science and Art in New York City. In 
2000 Iselin became President of the Marconi In- 
ternational Fellowship Foundation based at Co- 
lumbia University, which supports innovations 
in telecommunications. He began his career at 
Newsweek Magazine and later was briefly pub- 
lisher of the trade division of Harper & Row. 
Iselin joined WNET as General Manager in 
1971. In May 2004, Queen Elizabeth II of Eng- 
land awarded him an honorary CBE, Comman- 
der of the Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire, to honor his public service. 

HARVEY KORMAN, 81, (5-29-08) come- 
dian. Korman made many television and film ap- 
pearances, but reached the height of his career on 
The Carol Burnett Show on CBS Television 
from 1967-1977. His performances earned him 
four Emmy Awards (1969, 1971, 1972 and 
1974). In a 2005 interview Korman revealed the 
show’s formula for success: “We were an en- 
semble, and Carol had the most incredible atti- 
tude. I’ve never worked with a star of that mag- 
nitude who was willing to give so much away.” 
After studying drama, it took Korman thirteen 
years to get his start in some minor film roles, 
doing voice-overs as “The Great Gazoo” on The 
Flintstones and a breakthrough TV spot on The 
Danny Kaye Show (CBS 1964-1967). Some 
other highlights of his television career included 
The ABC Saturday Comedy Special (1978), The 
Tim Conway Show (CBS 1980-1981), Mama’s 
Family (NBC 1983-1985), George Burns Com- 
edy Week (NBC 1985), Leo and Liz in Beverly 
Hills (CBS 1986) and The Nutt House (NBC 
1989). Some highlights of Korman’s film career 
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include Mel Brook’s Blazing Saddles (1974), 
High Anxiety (1977) and History of the World: 
Part 1 (1981). 

JIM MCKAY, 86, (6-7-08) television sports 
journalist. McKay is best known for hosting 
ABC’s Wide World of Sports and twelve 
Olympic Games. From its inception in April, 
1961, he was associated with the Wide World of 


“Sports, which helped build ABC Sports into a 


major enterprise. Over the years, McKay trav- 
eled an estimated 4.5 million miles on assign- 
ment for Wide World of Sports, visiting 40 coun- 
tries. George Bodenheimer, ESPN and ABC 
Sports President, said, “There are no superlatives 
that can adequately honor Jim McKay. He meant 
so much to so many people. He was the found- 
ing father of sports television, one of the most re- 
spected commentators in the history of broad- 
casting and journalism.” In 1968, McKay won 
the first of his 13 Emmy Awards becoming the 
first sports commentator to receive that honor. 
He is also the only broadcaster to win Emmy 
Awards for sports, news broadcasting and for 
writing. In 1990 he was the recipient of the first- 
ever Lifetime Achievement in Sports award 
from the National Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences. 

DICK MARTIN, 86, (5-24-08) comedian. 
Martin was part of the comedy team whose 
Rowan and Martin’s Laugh-In (NBC 1968- 
1973) became an instant success and received 
Emmy Awards in 1968, 1969 and 1971. Some of 
Martin’s other television credits included The 
Chevy Show (NBC 1958), The Lucy Show (CBS 
1962-1964), The Match Game P.M. (Syndicated 
1975-1982), Off to See the Wizard (ABC 1967- 
1968) and Bob (CBS 1992-1993). Rowan and 
Martin met in 1952 when they were both begin- 
ning their acting careers and performing in the 
San Fernando Valley, sometimes gratis, and 
gradually worked up to the top nightclubs in 
New York City, Miami and Las Vegas. They 
also began to appear on television and were the 
summer replacement for The Dean Martin Show 
(NBC) in 1966. After Laugh In ended Martin ap- 
peared on game shows, but soon tired of them 
and became a television director. He worked on 
many episodes of Newhart as well as such shows 
as In the Heat of the Night, Archie Bunker's 
Place and Family Ties. 

KATE PHILLIPS, 94, (4-18-08) actress. 
Phillips appeared on Broadway and in more than 
50 films during the 1930s and 1940s. In 1958 she 
was the co-writer of the horror/science fiction 
film The Blob and later went on to write for tele- 
vision. In 1936 she was cast in a leading role op- 
posite Conrad Nagel in The Girl from Mandalay 
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and had another notable role in Kitty Foyle 
(1940) starring Ginger Rogers. Phillips had 
smaller parts in such films as Drums Along the 
Mohawk (1939), Blood and Sand (1941), Two 
Weeks to Live (1943) featuring Lum and Abner 
(Chester Lauck and Norris Goff) and five Char- 
lie Chan movies. While working on a script for 
the film called The Molten Meteor she referred to 
the giant jellylike creature that arrives from an- 
other planet to land in a small town as “the blob.” 
The producer overheard her and changed the 
name of the film to The Blob. After WWII she 
wrote for the radio show called Voice of Amer- 
ica, a military-sponsored program, and later 
taught acting and screenwriting at Keene State 
College in Keene, NH. 

DR. AKOS REVESZ, 80, (3-22-08) chemical 
engineer. Dr. Revesz was widely known for his 
work on molecular structures of silicon transis- 
tors used in a wide variety of communications 
and computer applications. He fled his native 
Hungary in 1956 to the Netherlands before being 
recruited by the National Academy of Sciences 
in 1959 to assist in the post-Sputnik space race. 
Dr. Revesz was employed by RCA’s David 
Sarnoff Research Center in Princeton, NJ for ten 
years, where he conducted pioneering work on 
thermal oxidation of silicon. From 1969 to 1983 
he worked at Comsat Laboratories in Clarks- 
burg, MD to develop an anti-reflection coating 
on solar cells to increase their power output. In 
1983 he left Comsat to form a consulting firm in 
Bethesda, MD. Dr. Revesz wrote or co-authored 
150 research papers and held several patents on 
the fundamentals of semiconductor technology. 
In 2003 Dr. Revesz received the Thomas D. Cal- 
linan Award from the Electro-Chemical Society 
in Paris for lifetime achievement in dielectric 
science and technology. 

PAUL SCOFIELD, 86, (3-19-08) actor. The 
British-born Scofield was considered by critics 
and peers as one of the greatest actors in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. He scored a stage triumph 
as Sir Thomas More in the London production of 
A Man for All Seasons in 1960. During the 1961- 
1962 season Scofield made his Broadway debut 
in the same role which earned him a Tony 
Award. In 1966 he appeared in the film version 
and received an Academy Award as best actor. 
Other highlights of his stage career included 
roles in Shakespearean plays: The Power and the 
Glory, Faust, The Seagull, Amadeus and John 
Gabriel Borkman. Scofield also appeared in 
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some 30 films including Male of the Species 
(1969), King Lear (1971), Henry V (1989), Ham- 
let (1990/1) and The Quiz Show (1994) and The 
Crucible (1996). His big break came in 1944 
when he was asked to join the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. A shy man who avoided pub- 
licity, he twice refused knighthood but finally 
agreed to become a Companion of Honour in 
2001. 

MORGAN SPARKS, 91, (5-3-08) transistor 
inventor. Sparks invented the first practical tran- 
sistor, a semiconductor device that found appli- 
cations in personal computers, cell phones and 
DVD players. He joined the Semiconductor Re- 
search Group at the Bell Laboratories in New 
Jersey in 1948 where physicists were developing 
the first transistor. Sparks worked there until 
1972 when he was named Director of the Sandia 
National Laboratories in Albuquerque, NM. The 
facility, managed by AT&T until 1992, was re- 
sponsible for the development, engineering and 
testing of non-nuclear components of nuclear 
weapons. Sparks retired from Sandia National 
Laboratories in 1981. 


Information for this column was obtained 
from The Big Bands (4th edition), The Boston 
Globe, The Complete Directory of Prime Time 
Network and Cable TV Shows 1946 — Present 
(9th edition), The Encyclopedia of Jazz, The 
Hartford Courant, On the Air: The Encyclopedia 
of Old-Time Radio, OST, and 

www.bobflorence.com 

www.einsiders.com 

www.encyclopediaofarkansas.net 

www.engineering.columbia.edu 
www.imdb.com 

www.kdka.com 

www.latimes.com 

www.playbill.com 

www.qcwa.org 

www-.steelersfever.com 

www.telegraph.co.uk 

www.theatermania.com 
www.thevilleger.com 

www.variety.com 

www.washingtonpost.com 

www3.whdh.com 

WWW.Wjz.com. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation 
to Ted Hannah, K3CL, Jeff Kitze, Jeffrey 
Lawrence and Dr. A. David Wunsch for addi- 
tional source material. 
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SEMINAR 2008 SNAPSHOTS 


Photos by Richard Ransley. 


Li : en 


: AWA President Geoff Bourne (L) and Museum 
Bengt Svensson (R) chats with (from L) Bill Holly, | Curator Bruce Roloson take questions during the 
Max Bodmer and Robert Lozier after Bengt’s talk Member’s Forum. 

on European radios. 


Peter Yanczer discusses some of the equipment on Peter DeAngelo discusses one of his exhibits at 
display during his mechanical television seminar. _ the Pre-1912 Wireless and Electrical Apparatus 
seminar. At right, hosts Felicia Kreuzer and 
Lauren Peckham. 


& BS ae s 


Bart Lee speaking on Marconi’s Canada and Bob Murray presenting his seminar on radios 
Ireland circuit. made in Canada. 
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AWA CONFERENCE AWARDS REPORT 


Photos by Richard Ransley. 


The AWA Recognition Awards 


hese awards are traditionally presented 
during the annual banquet, given this year 


on the evening of Friday, August 22. Nom- 
inations for the first six awards listed below are 
solicited from the AWA membership at large and 
each winner is selected by a special committee 
charged with administering that particular honor. 

The AWA Houck Award for Documentation 
goes to an AWA member who has written several 
original articles on radio development or history 
in the AWA Journal, AWA Review, or other pub- 
lication. (This can include a book on a related 
subject.) Not presented this year. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation is 
for a member who, through personal accom- 
plishment, has acquired, and preserved by docu- 
menting, an outstanding collection of radio arti- 
facts. Presented to Ron Lawrence for his excel- 
lent collection of early radio equipment. 

The Bruce Kelley-O7B Award is given to the 
member who publishes in The AWA Journal an 
article judged to be the most outstanding, origi- 
nal, historical presentation of the award year. For 
this year, articles in the July and October 2007 
and the January and April 2008 issues were con- 
sidered. Winner: Richard T. Ammon for his arti- 
cles “The Rise and Fall of the Superheterodyne 
Circuit” (January, 2008) and “Superhets That 
Were A Little Different” (April, 2008). 

The J. Albert Moore Award comes to us 
through the Antique Radio Club of America, 
which was merged into AWA a few years ago. 
The award memorializes Mr. Moore’s contribu- 
tions to ARCA. As given by the AWA, it recog- 
nizes the OTB article, or series of articles, deemed 
to be the most outstanding of those dealing with 
radio hardware (radio sets, radio systems or com- 
ponents) printed during the award year. The issues 
considered are the same as those considered for 
the Bruce Kelley-O7B Award. Not presented this 
year. 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John Taylor, 
RCA TV Developer, is for preserving television 
history. Winner: David Sica for his portrayal of 
early television to the public. 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in remem- 
brance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for contributions to 
preserving or documenting the history of tube 
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Tim Walker, WIGIG (right) presents Linc Cun- 
dall OT contest award to Mike Murphy, WU2D. 


Museum Curator Bruce Roloson (left) presents 
an award to former Curator Ed Gable commem- 
orating his ten tears of outstanding service in the 
position. 


Tom Perera (left) receives the 2008 President’s 
award from Geoff Bourne. 
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Bruce Roloson presents one of the two Museum 
Service Awards given this year to Mrs. Russ 
Schroeder in behalf of her late husband. 


technology. Winner: Norman H. Pond for his ex- 
cellent publication relating to microwave tubes. 

The President’s Award is presented for out- 
standing service to AWA during this year. Win- 
ner: Tom Perera. 

The Linc Cundall Awards are presented to the 
winners of the Linc Cundall Memorial Old-Time 
CW Contest—Michael Murphy, WU2D—and 
the Linc Cundall DX Contest (Recently renamed 
the John Rollins DX contest)—Robert Vasilow, 
W2VDX. 


Charles Stinger receives the contest “Best of 
Show” award from AWA President Geoff 
Bourne. 


The AWA Peckham Award for outstanding 
dedication to the Antique Wireless Association 
was not awarded this year. 

The AWA Electronic Communications Mu- 
seum Director’s Award (new this year) was pre- 
sented to Ed Gable for his 10 years of outstand- 
ing service as Curator. 

Two AWA Electronic Communications Mu- 
seum Service Awards (new this year) were pre- 
sented: to Jack Roubie and to Mrs Russ 
Schroeder in behalf of her late husband. 


2008 Old Equipment Contest Winners 


Compiled by Contest Coordinators Geoffrey Bourne and Chris Bacon. 
The Conference theme this year was “International Radio.” 


Category 1. The Americas 
No Entries 


Category 2. Europe 
A. Pre 1920 
No Entries 
B. 1920s 
Ist Geoffrey Bourne 
3 European Radios 
2nd Robert MacIntyre 
2 Gecophone crystal sets 
B1.1930s 
Ist Robert Lozier 
3 Polish Radios 
C. WWII 
lst Tom Perera 
German U Boat Enigma 
D. Post War 
Ist Richard Brewster 
Pye M78 F 
2nd Tom Perera 
Russian Fialka Cipher Machine 
3rd Floyd Jury 
Early European Oscilloscopes 
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Category 3. Asia 
A. Pre-1920 
No Entries 
B. 1920 -1940 
Special Geoffrey Bourne 
History of Broadcasting in Japan &ROC 
C. WWII 
Ist Geoffrey Bourne 
WW II Japanese Meters, Crystals and 
Tuning Fork Oscillator 
D. Post War 
No Entries 


Category 4. Africa 
No Entries 


Category 5. Australia 
A. Pre 1920 
lst Tom Perera 
Early Australian Telegraph Key 
B. 1920-1940 
Ist Tom Perera 
1920s Australian Telegraph Key 
(continued next page) 
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10. 


11. 


13. 


2nd Bill Holly 
Australian Buzza Bug Key 
C. WWII 
No Entries 
D. Post War 
No Entries 


STANDARD CATEGORIES 


Passive Receivers 
Ist Bengt Svensson 
Ericsson Crystal Set 
2nd Geoffrey Bourne 
Electrik Bureau Onkel B R-509 
Crystal Set 
3rd Peter Yanczer 
Rastus Crystal Set 
Special Dr. Ed Taylor 
Half Fast Crystal Detector 


1920s Superheterodynes 
No Entries 


1920s TRF sets 
Ist Merrill Bancroft 
Dolittle Receiver 


1920s Regen and Reflex Receivers 
Ist Steve Wallace 

DeForest P-500 
2nd Merrill Bancroft 

Campbell Model D & A2 


Cathedrals and Tombstones 
lst Ken Lowther 
Atwater Kent Model 447 


Radios in Disguise 
lst Paul Farmer 
Crosley Model JM-8SMN 
2nd Lovelette Lowther 
Stewart Warner Model 102 Book Radio 
3rd David Kaiser 
Silvertone Model 111 Library 
Table Radio 


. Portable Radios 


Ist Merrill Bancroft 
Tecla Model 50D & 50A 
2nd Frank Feczko 


Motorola Portables 
Speakers 
A. Horn 


Ist Buford Chidester 

After Dinner Horn Speaker 
B. Cone 
Ist Geoffrey Bourne 

Dancing Nymphs Speaker 
2nd George Epple 

Na-Ald Midget Cone in Box 


. Test Equipment 


Ist Bob Dobush 
Collection of Tube Testers and 
Rejuvenators 
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15. Tubes 
Ist Geoffrey Bourne 
Collection of European Tubes 
1919-1930s 


16. Television 
A. Mechanical 
lst Peter Yanczer 
1936 German Mirror Screw (Replica) 
B. Electronic 
Ist David Kaiser 
RCA Model 630TS 


17. Spark Transmitters 
No Entries 


18. Vacuum Tube Transmitters 
lst Bruce Howes 
Homebrew Transmitter Restoration 


19. Restoration of Appearance 
Ist Bruce Howes 
Homebrew Transmitter Restoration 


20. Restoration of Operation 
Ist Bob Murray 
Edwards Crystal Set 


Open Category 

Ist Charles Stinger 
Doron Brothers Display 

Ist David Bart 
150th Anniversary of the Atlantic 
Cable Display 

2nd Merrill Bancroft 
WJY Story Battle of the Century 


MAJOR CONTEST AWARDS 


Eunice Thompson Best of Show Award 
Charles Stinger 
Doron Brothers Display 
Elle Craftsman Award 
Not given this year 
Matlack Transmitter Award 
Not given this year 
Ralph O. Williams Display Award 
David Bart 
150th Anniversary Atlantic Cable 
People’s Choice Award 
David Bart 
150th Anniversary Atlantic Cable 
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SELECTED BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 


As always, this year’s contest room 
contained more fascinating entries 

than we could possibly do justice to on eaten 
these pages. However, here is a group 
of blue-ribbon winners that caught the 
photographer’s eye as he toured the 
exhibits. 


Ree. 
re 
i 08 ae 


Mone bos big 
Seno Nn, ee Ht Ss 
MOAN a ts Ritenees sang EIS ths 


Dick Brewster’s Pye M78 F, a radio made un- 

ooo" : ~ popular by is accidental resemblance to a 
David Kaiser took top honors in “Electronic Tele- Japanese ensign, took first place in the “Post- 
vision” with his RCA Model 630TS. war Europe” category. 


2 


First prize in “Portable Radios” went to Merrill The blue ribbon in “Passive Receivers” went to 
Bancroft for his Tecla Model 50D & 50A display. | Bengt Svensson’s Ericsson Crystal Set. 


First place in “Tubes” went to Geoff Bourne’s 
“Collection of European Tubes 1919 — 1930s.” 


First place in “World War II Europe” went to 
Tom Perera’s German U Boat Enigma display. 
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Photos by Richard Ransley 


wae “Aa 
ce IAN 4 
oe he sod 
Sie ' ; ; 6 
~ N92 | One of the two first-place winners in the 


a ie 


“Open” category was Charles Stinger’s com- 
Top honors in “Cone Speakers” went to Geoff prehensive exhibit featuring the Doron Broth- 
Bourne for his “Dancing Nymphs” speaker. ers Electrical Company. 


Bob Dobush won the blue ribbon in “Test Equip- Top honors in “1920s TRF sets” were awarded 
ment” with his collection of tube testers and re- to Merrill Bancroft for his Dolittle receiver. 
Juvenators. 


PAK HU AIPHVERSARYE OF THE ATEANTIC CABLE 


Here are two glimpses of Dave Bart's “] 5 Oth An- = : 
niversary of the Atlantic Cable” display. Too comprehensive to be shown even in several pictures, it 


took one of the two first prizes in the “Open” category. 
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AWA CONFERENCE AUCTION REPORT 


Sale prices for selected items from the AWA 2008 Conference auction records. Every attempt has been 
made to ensure accuracy in reporting these results, but the AWA cannot assume responsibility for any 
errors that may occur. 


ADVERTISING ITEMS i 


FEDERAL MARCH 1925 AD, Excellent 100.00 
RCA TUBE RACK, Good 15.00 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


BRANS, P.H., ROHREN VADEMECUM, Good 30.00 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS, PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING RADIO 
COMMUNICATION, Excellent 5.00 
DEFOREST AMATEUR TUBE MANUAL 3.00 
DEFOREST, SIX 1925 CATALOGS, Excellent 20.00 
DUCK 1921 CATALOG, Good 40.00 
EDISON-PHONOPLEX, SYSTEM OF TELEGRAPHY, Excellent 85.00 
ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTER 1917 MAGAZINES 30.00 
ELECTRICAL WORLD, 2 BOUND VOLUMES, Good 35.00 
FORTESCUE, C.L, WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY, Good 7.00 
GERNSBACK, HUGO, FORECAST 1955, Excellent 17.50 
GRAF, RUDOLPH F., MODERN DICTONARY OF 

ELECTRONICS, Good 5.00 
GUNTHER, HANS, DIE ECEKTRONEN ROHRE 1925, Good 30.00 
HARPER’S ELECTRICITY BOOK FOR BOYS, 1907, Excellent 12.50 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 12 AUG 1865, Good 35.00 
HEATHKIT AMATEUR RADIO LICENSE COURSE, Good 2.00 
HEATHKIT AC11 MULTIPLEX ADAPTOR, Excellent 5.00 
HENNEY, KEITH, RADIO ENGINEERING HANDBOOK, Excellent 5.00 
HISTORY OF RADIO TUBES, Excellent 37.50 
HOW TO BUILD A FADA NEUTRODYNE, Excellent 29.00 
HOW TO MAKE A TUBE SUPERHET 15.00 
M.I.T. PRINCIPLES OF RADAR, Good 5.00 
MORGAN, ALFRED, GETTING AQUAINTED WITH RADIO, Good 12.50 
PHILIPS TUBE MANUALS, Good 30.00 
RADIO PUBLICATIONS SHORT WAVE COIL BOOK 15.00 
RCA RC-12 TUBE MANUAL, Excellent 20.00 
SCOTT-TAGGART, JOHN, THERMIONIC TUBES, Good 20.00 
SHORT WAVE CRAFT, HOW TO BUILD SHORT WAVE 

RECEIVERS, Good 10.00 
SMITHSONIAN PHYSICAL TABLES, Excellent 3.00 
TELEVISION 1948, Excellent 5.00 
TESLA, MAN OUT OF TIME, Excellent 12.50 
UNITED WIRELESS, GROWTH OF WIRELESS, Good 70.00 
WIRELESS PRESS, YEAR BOOK OF WIRELESS 

TELEGRAPHY, 1921 25.00 


ALLIANCE TENNA-ROTOR T-45, Excellent 20.00 
HAMMERLUND HQ-120X, Fair 65.00 
HAMMARLUND SP-600-JX-5 S/N 15166, Unknown 135.00 
HAMMARLUND SP-600-JX S/N 2048, Unknown 45.00 
NATIONAL LOT HRO coils, Good 65.00 
NATIONAL 105, Excellent 125.00 
RME 69, Excellent 350.00 
WW2 MORSE PRACTICE OUTFIT, Good 50.00 
6 METER GROUND PLANE ANTENNA, Excellent 5.00 


FEDERAL JR, Good 200.00 
HOMEBREW SLIDE TUNER FOR XTAL SET, Unknown 10.00 
MODERN RADIO LABS (MRL) #2 DESIGN BUILT BY K1BH, 

Excellent 


MIDGET CRYSTAL SET, Excellent 30.00 
MINIMAN ROCKET RADIO, Excellent 50.00 
PENBERTHY PRODUCTS MODEL 4R, Good 80.00 
“RASTUS” REPLICA XTAL SET,” Excellent 200.00 


MICROPHONES 


ELECTRO VOICE E.V. 631B 150.00 
ELLIS 29N, Good 175.00 
PHILLIPS Carbon Mic, Good 125.00 


MILITARY 


BC 312 N, Unknown 60.00 
BC 342 N, Excellent 230.00 
BC-348-Q, Unknown 25.00 
BC-348 R (BELMONT), Unknown 75.00 
BC-454, Unknown 25.00 
BC457, BC458, BC459, BC 696, Unknown 45.00 
BC458, BC457 BC696 BC459, Unknown 45.00 
CRV-46151, Unknown 5.00 
BC 696, BC458, BC454, Unknown 75.00 


OTHER 


ATWATER KENT BREADBOARD PART 3654, Good 175.00 
ATWATER KENT BREADBOARD PARTS, Excellent 700.00 
ATWATER KENT TUNING CONDENSER TYPE F, Excellent 25.00 
ATWATER KENT VARIOMETER, Good 25.00 
DAVEN RESISTANCE COUPLED AMPLIFIER, Fair 25.00 
EDISON CYLINDER COLLECTION, Unknown 50.00 
HAMMARLUND SHORT-WAVE COILS, Excellent 15.00 
MARCONI’S YACHT ELETTRA, SIGNED PIC, Good 210.00 
MCINTOSH MC-60 AMPLIFIER, Excellent 1,000.00 
NATIONAL 2.5 mH CHOKE, Excellent 3.00 
PHILCO BATTERY JAR, Excellent 10.00 
RADIO PATENTS (47), Good 10.00 
RPM ONE TUBE AMP PANEL, Excellent 225.00 
THORDARSON WIRELESS TRANSFORMER, Poor 2.00 


ATWATER KENT MODEL 20, Good 65.00 
ATWATER KENT MODEL 20 40.00 
ATWATER KENT MODEL 33, Good 35.00 
ATWATER KENT 165, Excellent 325.00 
BUSH DAC90A, Excellent 150.00 
BUSH DACS90A, Excellent 155.00 
COHERER RECEIVER, Good 2,300.00 
COLLINS RADIO POWER SUPPLY, Good 850.00 
CROSLEY 51 PORTABLE, Excellent 250.00 
DEWALD CATALIN, Good 300.00 
EMERSON INGRAHAM 85.00 
FEDERAL DX TYPE 58, Good 145.00 
GE CLOCK CATHEDRAL, Good 125.00 
GENERAL ELECTRIC K-43-C, Unknown 85.00 
HALLICRAFTERS S-95, Good 10.00 
HOT SPOT FOURTEEN, Good 500.00 
KING NEUTRODYNE, Excellent 45.00 
LIBERTY TRANSFORMER CO. “SEALED FIVE,” Good 30.00 
LOEW OPTA VENUS 75.00 


30.00 
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MAJESTIC STAINED GLASS MODEL, Good 
MELODYNE, Excellent 

NATIONAL HRO POWER SUPPLY, Excellent 
NEUTROWOUND, Excellent 

NIVICO (JAPAN VICTOR) TRANSISTOR RADIO CIRCA 1963, 
Excellent 

RCA RADIOLA 511-A, Good 

RCA 8571, Fair 

REMLER SUPERHETRODYNE NE 

SCOTT 460A, Excellent 

SILVER MARSHALL MODEL G CONSOLE, Fair 
SONY CRF 2303 WORLD ZONE, Excellent 
STEWART-WARNER MODEL 15, Good 
TUNEMASTER, Excellent 

WARDS CORONADO, Excellent 

WARE TYPE W NEUTRODYNE, Excellent 
WESTINGHOUSE AERIOLA JR., Good 

ZENITH 7G605 CLIPPER, Good 

ZENITH M-505, Good 


ACME DUAL CONE SPEAKER K-1, Good 

AMPLION RUBBER BELL VERSION, Good 

ATWATER KENT MODEL L, Fair 

DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. LOUDSPEAKER, Excellent 
JENSEN H223F, Excellent 

STROMBERG CARLSON 5A CONE SPEAKER, Excellent 
TIMMONS, Excellent 

UNKNOWN MANTLE HORN SPEAKER, Excellent 


TELEGRAPH 

AUSTRIAN MAKER 3 PIECES 
CEDAR RAPIDS BUG, Good 
EUROPEAN DIAL TELEGRAPH, Good 


PARTRIC & CARTER OR GREELY SOUNDER 1875-1880, 
Excellent 

SIGNAL CORP. TELEGRAPH SOUNDER, Excellent 
YAGER WIEN 1900, Excellent 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


AMPROBE AC VOLT/AMPERE RECORDER, Good 
APPROX. 22 MISC. LOOSE METERS, Good 

DAY RAD TYPE L TUBE TESTER, Good 

GENERAL RADIO 558-P FREQUENCY METER, Excellent 


HEWLETT PACKARD 410 C AND 400 GL VOLTMETERS, Fair 


25.00 
145.00 
25.00 
275.00 
50.00 
200.00 
350.00 
25.00 


2,000.00 
200.00 
85.00 


300.00 
30.00 
100.00 


5.00 
7.50 
15.00 
75.00 
10.00 


HEWLETT PACKARD 410B AND 410A VOLTMETER, Unknown 30.00 


HICKOCK CARDMATIC TUBE TESTER, Good 

LEEDS & NORTHRUP PRECISION TEMPERATURE METER 
SUPREME 400 

0 to 35 REG POWER SUPPLY 


TRANSMITTERS 


JOHNSON VALIANT, Excellent 
HEATHKIT VHF-1, Excellent 


TUBES 


01-A (3), NEW OLD STOCK, Good 

01-A (59) 

01-A (2) BRASS BASE & TIPPED, Good 

01-A (5), GLOBE, Good 

01-A (5), ALL TEST GOOD 

WD-11 & WX12, NEW OLD STOCK, Good 

27 (3) BLUE ARCTURUS, Excellent 

UV99 (5), GOOD FILAMENTS 

101F, CANADIAN NORTHERN ELECTRIC, Excellent 
4-125A TUBES, RCA, Excellent 

UV202 (2), RADIOTRON, GOOD FILAMENTS, Excellent 
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25.00 
10.00 
10.00 

5.00 


350.00 
85.00 


205-D, CANADIAN NORTHERN ELECTRIC, Excellent 
211-E, WESTERN ELECTRIC, Good 

UX-221 IN BOX, RCA, Excellent 

A-250A, EIMAC, Excellent 

251A, WESTERN ELECTRIC, Good 

295 SPEED TRIPLE TWIN, Excellent 

304B, WESTERN ELECTRIC, Excellent 

450TH VT-188, EIMAC 

807, COLLINS, Excellent 

813, RCA, Good 

813, NORTH AMERICAN PHILLIPS, Excellent 
815, RCA 

864 (4) & WD-11 NEW IN BOX, Excellent 
7295-C, TELTRON, Good 

8163/3-400Z, EIMAC, Excellent 

2BP1 CRT, RCA, Excellent 

3B28 (1) & 807 (2), GE 

3NF, LOEWE RADIO BERLIN 5V4 (40) 

6E5 (2), NEW IN BOX, Excellent 

675 EYE TUBE, ZENITH, Good 

KL1 & KL1/ACR, MARCONI-OSRAM & COSMOS 
KT66, GENALEX, Excellent 

PT3 K3560 D130 A5200STAR GANZ, Good 
R63686 RECEIVING, OSRAM/G.E.C. 

RS337 XMITTING TUBE, TELEFUNKEN, Excellent 
T-125 & T-200, TAYLOR 

TZ-40, TAYLOR, Excellent 

VT-52, SENCO, Good 

VT-166 (8), AMPEREX 

BOX LOT, 6SN7s & 6V6s, Excellent 

CRATER ARC LAMP, TESLA, Excellent 

CROOKS DARK SPACE TUBE, Excellent 

CRTS, MISC, GOOD FILAMENTS 
JAN-CK11-25011 VT220, HEINTZ, Unknown 
LOT OF NEW TUBES (17 FLATS) 

NEON TUBE, DEFOREST, Excellent 200.00 
X-RAY TUBE, PRESSLER, Fair 50.00 


TELEVISION 


ADMIRAL 19A11S, Unknown 80.00 
MAGNAVOX MV11A-2. Unknown 30.00 
MOTOROLA 7”, Good 90.00 
RCA 8T 241, Unknown 20.00 


300.00 
165.00 
15.00 
35.00 
60.00 
110.00 
20.00 
10.00 
5.00 
15.00 
20.00 
10.00 
65.00 
30.00 
50.00 
17.50 
25.00 
50.00 
20.00 
75.00 
55.00 
125.00 
130.00 
65.00 
75.00 
10.00 
10.00 
30.00 
15.00 
60.00 
110.00 
55.00 
295.00 
10.00 
200.00 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE CANDIDS 


Bruce Howes (center) with his prize-winning The ever-popular outdoor food stand. Larry 
restoration of a homebrew Gross CP-55 style trans- | Babcock Photo 
mitter. AWA President Geoff Bourne holds an orig- 


inal magazine ad for the CP-55. Bill Fizette Photo 


Among the many treasures to be found in the flea 
market was a glass enclosed “Brownie 5” re- 
ceiver (center). 


As always, Buford Chidester’s table held a 
collection of beautifully restored cone speakers. 


ample 


Conference attendees visit the museum on Thurs- 
day night. 


These Western Electric “‘Golfballs” were among 
the many items arranged for inspection by 
Prospective auction buyers. 
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PHOTOS BY RICHARD RANSLEY EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 


330 lots of literature, tubes and radio equipment 
one of the items presented at the “Pre-1912” changed hands at the 5-hour auction presided 
seminar. over by Richard Estes. 


seers Oe Re % : se : CU 
Flea market vendor Frank Eder offered a spher-_ Alan Carter (UK) and Bengt Svensson (Sweden) 
ical Audion with good filaments at $675.00. He — enjoy dinner at the Banquet’s “international 
thought there was a chance it might possibly bea table.” Bill Fizette Photo 

replica. Larry Babcock Photo 


Past President Bill Fizette (foreground) banquet- Edna Yanczer (standing) and daughter Susan 
ing with wife Marge and Dave Payne, NCS of the _ serve a customer at the AWA publications table 
AWA Sunday AM net. Photo courtesy Bill Fizette in the Book Fair. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE CANDIDS 


Ed Gable, who recently retired after a ten-year Past President Bruce Roloson (left), who recently 
stint as Museum Curator, chats with Charles became Museum Curator, chats with Assistant 


Stinger. Curator Lynn Bisha (center) and Amateur Radio 
Coordinator Tim Walker in the contest room. 


Barney Wooters (left) and Lauren Peckham study Bruce Roloson (left) with Max Bodmer in the 
a vintage microphone at the museum. contest room after the banquet. 


Jerry Simkins (left) and a customer at the Book Bill Fizette (left) and Vernon Yeight study a 


Fair. 1930s-style transmitter built by John Rollins. 
Photo Courtesy Bill Fizette. 
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BY LARRY BABCOCK 


Photos by the author. 


THE 2008 ROCHESTER CONFERENCE: 
ONE MAN’S IMPRESSIONS 


The Flea Market 


Ss in previous years I started the Confer- 
Ac in earnest by hitting the flea market 

on the opening bell at 6:00 am. But un- 
like the earlier years, only about 10 per cent of 
the spaces were occupied by sellers and they 
were just starting to set up. A slow start. Ulti- 
mately 100 seller’s spots were occupied. 

I made my first round in 40 minutes without 
stopping to socialize. It used to take me 2 hours. 
I saw an AK 6 breadboard and a Dictograph horn 
with no price tags. A Martian Big 4 crystal set 
was priced $875. A Radiola V was marked $440. 
Next I saw a very beautiful and rare bronze 
Brandes bust and earphones for $2,000. I won- 
dered if it was from the Dr. Muchow collection. 
A good Radiola II with UV1325 horn was $500. 
I didn’t see the radio cover. 

Many dealers, including Floyd Engels, Matt 
Kursdorfer and Buford Chidester told me that their 
sales were very good but there were fewer buyers 
around. No dealers complained about their sales. 

I had brought a Radiola Grand to put in the 
auction but it was very heavy and I had forgot- 
ten my dolly so I placed it in Floyd’s flea market 


Aaa 


AWA President Geoff Bourne (right) greets Bill 
Fizette as the flea market opens at 6 a.m. on 
Thursday. 


space. At one time, the set had been immersed in 
eight inches of water, so there was damage to the 
wood and horn on the bottom third of it. I had 
looked up the price in Slusser and it was valued 
about $700-$900. I figured mine with the dam- 
age might be worth half that. Floyd sold it for me 
in a couple of hours for $400. I good price, I 
thought, and a fast response. 

Tom Perera displayed his rare and beautiful 
enigma cipher machines including Swiss, Russ- 
ian, and German models and his small American 
World War II Model M209. 

There was a good Federal 59 with tubes for a 
reasonable $875. They used to sell for more than 
$1,000. My friend Alan Carter from the UK was 
interested in it and asked me if I thought it would 
be a good purchase. | said, “yes, but haggle for a 
better price.” 

He later told me that he bought it to add to his 
collection of U. S. radios. Maybe he will display 
it near his beautiful 1937 Red Packard convert- 
ible, which I saw during the AWA’s second trip 
to the Harpendon, England Radio meet. 

An AK 10 breadboard, GC, was listed at 
$875. They used to sell for over $1,000. Maybe 
this is a good time to start collecting radios! A 
very cute “Aero-Loop” antenna was priced at 
$475. It has a full page in my 1926 WurliTzer 
radio catalog. The Aero-Loop has a “loop within 
a loop,” which was said to increase field strength 
and eliminate static. I’d like to have one. 

Frank Eder showed his spherical Audion with 
good filaments for $675. He doesn’t know if it is 
old or repro. I noticed that there were no Catalin 
radio dealers displaying their colorful radios in 
the flea market this year. I saw only a few radios 
with Catalin cabinets at the entire meet and none 
were the fancy valuable type. 


The Seminars 


Eleven seminars were presented at the confer- 
ence. The first one was Tom Perera’s usual 
Wednesday evening “pre-conference” talk fol- 
lowing the informal member get-together in 
RIT’s Charade Lounge. The topic was Wireless in 
World War I and World War IT Submarines and 
the Enigma by Tom Perera and Russ Kleinman. 


8095 CENTRE LANE, EAST AMHERST, NY 14051 
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It made an interesting activity prior 
to the opening of the flea market at 
6:00 a.m. the following morning. 
The first of Thursday’s seminars, 
Radios Made in Canada in the 
1920s, was by Bob Murray. the editor 


of our annual AWA Review. Bob pre- . This rare “Blue Neutrowound” was originally priced in the 


sented information about radios made 
in Canada and his new book on the 
subject, Early Development of Radio in Canada. 
One night I had dinner with Bob and we discussed 
my current and possible future contributions to his 
publication. Bob is from Vancouver, BC, so it was 
very helpful to have this opportunity to talk di- 
rectly with him. 

Following Bob’s seminar was the AWA 
Members’ Forum. Bruce Roloson discussed the 
plans for the museum expansion. The new com- 
plex will include three buildings, purchased with 
the help and support of Museum Director Tom 
Peterson. The front building, now housing an an- 
tiques mall, will eventually (in about two years) 
become the museum proper. The middle build- 
ing has already been fitted out as a library, media 
center and meeting room. A recently purchased 
building next door, formerly a plumbing supply 


Rare Brandes “bronze bust” earphone display, 
normally seen only in pictures, was in the flea 
market with a $2,000.00 price tag. 
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flea market at $1,500.00. It later sold at auction for $1,100.00. 


house will become the new annex. 

Geoff Bourne announced a plan to merge the 
AWA club and the AWA museum back into one 
organization. He also said dues will be raised to 
$25 on January 1, 2009. You can renew your 
dues at the $20 rate until that time. 

This year the AWA meet was advertised to 
non-members for a reduced price of $8. That was 
done to attract new members, but the process 
was started too late to reach a large number of 
people. About 20 “guests” were admitted this 
year. Ads at hamfests and other meets will start 
earlier next year. As of Thursday morning, 402 
members had registered for the Conference. 

Filling out the Thursday seminar program was 
The History of Radar, by Ray Chase, the ever- 
popular A Shortwave and Longwave Report by 
Bart Lee, which dealt with Marconi’s Canada 
and Ireland circuit set up in 1907, Key and Tele- 
graph, which featured presentations by Tom 
Perera, Russ Kleinman, David Bart and Gil 
Schleman and Moonlight Restorations with 
Marc Ellis, Ken Owens, Bill Fizette, Buford 
Chidester, and Floyd Engels. A very full sched- 
ule for the first day. 

Early the next day there was the usual 
Authors and Editors meeting. It is open to all at- 
tendees and is a good place to get information if 
you are interested in writing an article for The 
AWA Journal or The AWA Review. Both editors 
were there plus a smattering of Journal column 
editors and many of the authors. Food and coffee 
was free. | 

Following was Pre 1912 Apparatus, moder- 
ated by Lauren Peckham and Felicia Kreuzer. 
This is a program that I always find interesting. 
Displayed was an actual*cable strain insulator 
from the early South Wellfeet Marconi transmit- 
ter. Also shown was a coil over four ft. long from 
about 1910. It might have been part of a low fre- 
quency loose coupler. Another interesting item, 
weighing about 80 pounds, incorporated two po- 
larized relays, large magnets and a galvanome- 
ter. But nobody knew what its purpose might 
have been. 

Next was Peter Yanczer’s talk on The Status 
of Mechanical Television, Year by Year, from 
1927 to 1935. He displayed two working TVs: 
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an electronic set and a mirror screw mechanical 
set, each with an approximately 7 inch image. 

Then came the Review of Amateur Opera- 
tions, which included a videotaped visit with 
AWA Ham Radio Coordinator John Rollins, 
who had recently passed on. It was followed by 
a very interesting talk on European Radios by 
my friend from Sweden, Bengt Svensson. Bengt 
described his European radio museum and some 
of the 600 radios therein. 

As an extra bonus, he had found for me, and 
brought along from Sweden, an Ericksson tele- 
phone that had been on my want list for a long 
time. Bengt has been to 23 of our annual meets 
plus the two in London, UK. 


The Museum 


There was no bus to the Museum this year be- 
cause the bus company wanted $1,200 to move 
the 15 people who had signed up for the trip. 
That was no problem because there were plenty 
of drivers to handle the transportation. I was 
sorry I couldn’t take anyone in my car, but I only 
stayed a short time to take pictures and then left 
to return to RIT and attend the Moonlight 
Restorations seminar. 

I specifically wanted to see the mu- 
seum’s new Library building. It all 
looks brand new and is equipped with 
a professional library shelving system. 
Adjacent to that is a large conference 
room where the AWA directors hold 
their board meetings. There is also a 
kitchen facility. Very nice. Of course I 
also spent some time at the museum 
proper, which will remain at its present 
location in the “Academy Building” 
for the next couple of years. 


Banquet and Equipment 
Contest 


104 People attended the Social 


The 80-pound gizmo from the pre-1912 forum 
(see text). Anybody know what it might be? 


Charles Stinger’s display of Doron Bros. 
radio products, 1911-1922, also won a blue rib- 
bon. It included receivers, loose couplers, keys, 
crystal sets, detectors, tuning coils, spark gaps, 
spark coils and variometers and more. 

Other blue ribbon winners that caught my eye 
were Geoff Bourne’s collection of early Euro- 
pean vacuum tubes from the 1919 to 1930s era, 
Bob Dobush’s display of tube testers and reju- 
venation equipment, Peter Yanczer’s large mir- 
ror screw mechanical television and Tom Per- 
era’s World War II German Navy Enigma Ci- 
pher Machine. 

Most of these are pictured elsewhere in this 
issue (see Selected Blue Ribbon Winners). 


Hour (held in the Charades Lounge) The new museum fon Ae conference area. 


and Awards Banquet from 6:00 p.m. 

to 9:30 p.m. Friday. I was not able to attend the 
banquet, but the awards that were presented are 
listed elsewhere in this issue (see Annual Con- 
ference Awards Report). | understand everyone 
enjoyed both the meal and dinner speaker Eric 
Wenaas’ presentation on the production of his 
recent book on RCA Radiolas. 

One of the most impressive displays in the 
equipment contest was a group of items related 
to the 150th anniversary of the Atlantic cable. 
Entered by David and Julia Bart, its numerous 
tables filled one end of the room. It received a 
blue ribbon. 
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The Auction 


Again this year the auction was held on a Sat- 
urday (the last day of the meet). 125 people signed 
up for the event and it ran just over 5% hours plus 
an hour lunch break. Attendance has fallen from 
previous years, but almost everyone stayed until 
the end. Total sales were just under $30,000. 

Nationally known auctioneer Rich Estes spe- 
cializes in early radio and related artifacts. He 
handled both the Muchow and Ford Museum 
auctions, which are probably the two top radio 
auctions of all time. Here he auctioned 329 lots 
at the rate of about one per minute. When a 
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minimum could not be reached he did a good job 
of negotiating between buyer and seller to re- 
duce the number of “no sales.” And he worked 
the entire 5% hour auction himself! 

Top price was $2,300 for an experimental Ger- 
man coherer receiver. Next was $2,000 for a for- 
eign 1890s telegraph key and sounder etc. sys- 
tem. A MaclIntosch audio amplifier in very good 


condition went for an even $1,000 and an English ~ 


World War II two tube set with tubes (Fair) was 
also sold for $1,000. A blue Neutrowound re- 
ceiver VGC at $1,100. It was originally priced 
$1,500 in the flea market and dropped to $1300 
the next day. It is a very showy beautiful artifact. 

A Western Electric Model 4B including the 
receiver, amplifier and tuner was a no sale at 
$2,500. The bidding wasn’t even close but I 
thought it was the nicest item in the auction. I 
wonder what my deForest 10 panel interpanel 
receiver would have brought? I had been intend- 
ing to enter it, but sold it for $6,000 a few weeks 
earlier (with no commission). A very nice 
Brownie 5-tube receiver in a glass cabinet (front, 
back, sides and top) was also a no sale item but 
a very desirable piece. 

In the $500.00-$1000.00 and up range, a three 
piece Collins system, GC with manuals brought 
$850, A selection of AK breadboard parts sold 
for $700 and a large box of tubes, $600. A Drake 
1A tester sold for $550 and a Hot Spot 14 coffin 
set with 14 tubes brought $500. 

Sales in the $200.00-$500.00 category included 
a Concert Grand cone speaker restored by Buford 
Chidester with a beautifully decorated cone 
($350) and very nice AK cathedral and a Zenith 
original Transoceanic (Clipper) sets ($350 each). 


Bengt Svensson poses with the eight-foot long 
Leutz Model L Superhet (1922-1925 era) in the 
original AWA museum building. 
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Auctioneer Rich Estes blazed through our 329 
lots at the rate of about one a minute! 


A Canadian 205D tube sold for $300. A very 
nice folder of original Marconi letters and bul- 
letins, etc. also brought $300 as did a working 
1875-1880 sounder. An original Lowe German 3 
element tube, Type 3NF sold for a reasonable 
price of $250. 

A neon deForest TV lamp with square plate, 
as used with a mechanical TV, sold for $200. 
That was about the price I would have expected. 
A Federal Jr. crystal set, GC, sold for $200. I 
paid $450 for mine many years ago. I don’t 
know why they have gone down so much. 

Skipping to the other end of the scale, A King 
Neutrodyne 3 knob TRF receiver and an AK 20 
big box, no tubes, went for $45 and $40, respec- 
tively. These are the same prices radios of this 
type have brought for years. They are cheap be- 
cause they are still common. They are common 
because they were good sets and many were sold. 
Why do collectors now treasure the uncommon 
sets that were less desirable when they were new? 

I noticed that UV99 and 01A tubes, good, were 
selling for about $8 each but new in box 01As 
went higher. $13 each. About what I expected. 

Old electronic magazines sold for very cheap 
prices. I was buying pre-1920s magazines for 
$25 and up 10 years ago. Here bound annual edi- 
tions of 1917 and 1918 Electrical Experimenter 
sold for $35 for the pair! (about 24 issues). Six 
1918 Electrical Experimenter magazines sold 
for $5 each and five 1917 issues for $6 each. 

In summary, I enjoyed the meet very much. It 
was smaller but I am also getting older and it 
was about as much walking as I could handle. I 
have been coming many years and have many 
friends that I see only here. Probably as many as 
I see total every where else for the rest of the 
year. For me it has become as much a social 
event as a place to add to my radio collection. I 
loved it! 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY RICHARD BREWSTER, 145 LITTLE PECONIC BAY ROAD, 


CUTCHOGUE, NY 11935 PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 
The ICA Visionette 


he February 1932 issue of 
Radio News featured an article 
titled, “New Television Re- 
ceiver Offers Novel Design Fea- 
tures.” The story, written by 
H.G.Cisin, explains that the Vi- 
sionette marks “a real step forward in 
television progress.” This device, 
with its 16-inch horizontal disc, was 
an attempt to create a more compact 
mechanical TV. 

An unusual motor containing two 
rotors on one shaft drove the 60-hole 
disc. The article stated that “the lower rotor is of 
the squirrel cage induction type, while the upper 
is of the synchronous type, with notches or 
teeth.” A lever was provided to allow the drive 
shaft to be raised or lowered so that either of the 
rotors could be influenced by the magnetic field 
of the stator. 

In operation, the disc was brought up to speed 
by engaging the induction rotor for about 15 sec- 
onds. Then the lever was shifted vertically to 
move the synchronous rotor into position. That 
same lever, moved horizontally, rotated the en- 
tire motor in order to ‘frame’ the image. Since 
there was no other synchronizing mechanism, 
the Visionette was obviously meant to be used on 
the same electric grid as the TV transmitter. 

The neon bulb, claimed to be “of a special 
type,” was mounted horizontally beneath the 
disc. A lens system projected the image onto a 


be ae 


Insuline Corporation's “Visionette.” 
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STATIONARY WINDING WHICH 
DEVELOPS ROTATING FIELD 


A schematic of the drive motor showing its dual rotors. 


LEVER FOR BRINGING 
SYNCHRONOUS 
ROTOR INTO FIELO 


TOOTHED 
LAMINATED 


apa 
550042 


mirror as in the later RCA TRK-12. The article 
explained that the resultant 3-inch square image 
“has splendid light and dark contrasts.” It also 
stated that the picture could be viewed by a num- 
ber of people from almost any angle! 

The Insuline Corporation of America, located 
on Park Place, in New York City, placed an ad 
for the Visionette in that same issue of Radio 
News. Although available in kit form for $37.50, 
it was also apparently sold factory assembled. 

The sub-header in the ad suggested that that the 
Visionette was “The First Practical Televisor for 
the Home.” This brave statement is typical of the 
hype generated by the TV manufactures of that 
era. Note what the Television Mfg. Co. of Amer- 
ica had to say about its new See-All mechanical 
set: “Television is now ready for the home! With 
this new practical, complete unit, you can SEE as 
well as HEAR your radio programs, as easily as 
tuning an ordinary radio receiver.” 

From the late 20s into the early 30s television 
was really only an experimental project, with nu- 
merous TV broadcast stations using a variety of 
formats. Programming originated with the TV 
station* and rarely, if ever, involved any actual 
ongoing radio show. Imagine the disappointment 
of the buyer of one of these mechanical sets ex- 
pecting to see their favorite personalities. 

And these sets were not cheap; one could cost 
a month’s pay! Aren’t you glad that we don’t 
have such misleading ads today? 


*Note: See OTB October 2004 Television 
Column, “The Original Television Girl.” 
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BREADBOARDING 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: rparks9@cox.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Bring Historical Circuits to Life 


More Adventures With Transistors On. Your. Warkhese 


around in an old car—but only ifI didn’t have push-pull power stage, and tried changing the 
to. Now that I’m so well-off, fond memories _ power transistors to NPN types operating as emit- 
of driving cross-country in a 1947 
Plymouth before the Interstate Era 
recently inspired me to acquire a 


[« been one of my goals in life to drive thought about a separate oscillator driving the 


1948 DeSoto. This big old boat ae 

has a seven-tube Mopar radio built ee a 
by Philco—a Model 802 set—and scary. Ta 1. 
of course it has a vibrator power 


supply. 

Now these days, vibrators are 
readily available, but not for car 
radios. The one I need is a four-pin 
non-synchronous unit—really just 
a buzzer with contacts that cycle a 
grounded armature between two contacts. Those 
are connected to a step-up transformer that has its 
center tap connected to the car battery voltage. 
Figure 1 shows the circuit. 

Why not replace the vibrator with a solid-state 
equivalent? It’s a perfect opportunity to get on 
the bench and do some breadboarding. My DeS- 
oto has a six-volt positive ground electrical sys- 
tem, but transistors come in both genders, so 
whatever I come up with can be made to work in 
a negative-ground car by choosing the right kind 
of transistor polarity. 

I started by setting up a more powerful version 
of the D Cell supply I wrote about in an earlier 
column (1). Figure 2 shows my starting point. 

I started by removing the resistor across the 
Philco transformer’s primary. It 
turned out that to get enough current 
into the primary winding, I had to 
lower the base drive resistors to 
about 100 ohms. The transistors 
were pulling (or pushing) about 3 
amps when in conduction. 

But as the heaters in the radio 
tubes warmed up, load current in- 
creased and the inverter frequency 
rose, then took off into severe fibril- 
lation at any supply voltage above 
about 3 volts. It seemed clear to me 
that a self-excited transistor pair was 
not going to serve the purpose. I Fig. 3. Multivibrator Plus NPN Power Stage. 
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ter followers (Figure 3). 

I breadboarded a free-running 
multivibrator using medium-power 
PNP transistors, and selected the 
coupling capacitors to get it running 
at about 200 Hz, a bit above the rated 
115 Hz where car radio vibrators 
commonly run. You’ll note the NPN 
power transistors can connect di- 
rectly to the flip-flop collectors, 
making for a pretty simple circuit. 
Best of all, the collectors get 
grounded, so no insulators are 
needed to interfere with heat flow. 
Another advantage of this circuit is 
supposed to be that base drive cur- 
rent for the power transistors is added to emitter 
current in the transformer primary windings. 

When I set this one up, it worked well and the 
drive frequency stayed pretty constant at about 
200 Hz, but the power transistors got very hot in- 
deed at a supply voltage of 7 volts. In a six-volt 
car, it’s not uncommon for system voltage to get 
up around 8 volts, so I needed my vibrator elim- 
inator to operate safely there. 

I had been working with the idea of building 
my circuit into the shape of a standard vibrator 
once | got it working to my satisfaction. But the 
bodacious heating of the power stage made me 
decide to mount the output transistors directly to 
one of the radio side panels for better heat dissi- 
pation. The final configuration I chose uses PNP 
output transistors with the multivibrator driver, 
and I used a copper strip about an inch wide and 
seven inches long between the transistors and the 
radio cover plate to help with the heat transfer. 
Figure 4 is the schematic and Figure 5 is a photo 
of the parts arrangement I ended with. 

The flip-flop circuit is built on a piece of perf- 
board epoxied into an old four-pin tube base that 
fits into the vibrator socket, and wires lead from 
the plug to the parts mounted on the cover plate. 
The goop on the power transistor leads is RTV 
for insulation. The 1K resistors from base to 
emitter are there for insurance against thermal 
runaway. 

If you want to try this idea and you have a 
negative ground vehicle, all that’s needed is to 
select comparable NPN transistors of similar rat- 
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To 7¥4 Rectifier 


And B+ fitering 


Fig. 4. Final Circuit for Vibrator Substitute. 


Fig. 5. The Final Parts Arrangement. 


ings. And if you have a car with a 12 volt system 
and the radio uses a vibrator—not uncommon in 
the late °50s—you’ll be able to increase the 
value of all the resistors. 

Start by doubling all their values. Load cur- 
rent will be less, so the transistors will run 
cooler. In any case, make sure the current rating 
of the power transistors you use is more than the 
load current, and their collector-emitter “break- 
down” voltage ought to be three or four times the 
battery voltage you have. 


REFERENCE 


(1) “D Cell Power,” Old Timer’s Bulletin, Octo- 
ber 2006, Vol. 47, No. 4, p. 39 
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NEW BOOKS 


AND LITERATURE 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER, 506 E. WHEELING ST., WASHINGTON PA 15301. E-MAIL: kraeuter@earthlink.net. 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to David Kraeuter at the address above. After 


review, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The AWA Electronic 


Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


The History of Wireless: How Creative Minds 
Produced Technology for the Masses 

By Ira Brodsky. Published 2008 by Telescope 
Books. Available at sales@telescopebooks.com, 
6 x 9 inches, 250 pages, softcover, $17.95. 

This is one of those books that I didn’t want to 
like, but did. I didn’t want to like it because the 
front cover pictures an unidentified sleek, ultra- 
modern, hand-held wireless device (a cell phone?) 
and I gave up my cell phone a year ago because of 
disuse. But of course The History of Wireless isn’t 
just about just modern-day personal wireless. The 
book attempts to tell the long story of how civi- 
lization arrived at that sleek device. 

And what a story Brodsky tells us. In his de- 
sire to be comprehensive, he begins by mention- 
ing Thales of Miletus who, in sixth century BCE, 
was unknowingly involved in the history of 
wireless when he described static electricity. (In 
fact, finding a starting point for the history of 
wireless is not a clear-cut task). Brodsky then 
settles in at the Luigi Galvani-Alessandro Volta 
controversy over animal electricity in 18th cen- 
tury Italy. Volta appears to have won the dis- 
pute, inventing the battery in the process. 

Then follow chapters of the author’s interpre- 
tations of by now well-known discoveries, in- 
ventions and personalities, taking us up to the 
contemporary scene. “Wave Makers” explores 
the differences in approach used by Oliver 
Lodge and Heinrich Hertz in their investigations 
of the ether and electromagnetic waves. “Morse 
and Bell” provides a “grand introduction to the 
trials and tribulations of inventors.” “The Father 
of Broadcasting”’—no, it’s not Conrad, Marconi, 
Fessenden or de Forest—is a 19-page biography 
of the Russian immigrant David Sarnoff. “Going 
Mobile” provides a mini-history of Paul 
Galvin’s successful automobile after-market 
company, a.k.a. Motorola. 

Brodsky worked in “high-tech industry” for 
30 years, and it is for that time period that his 
history shines. His descriptions of the details of 
current cell phone and digital wireless are fact- 
packed, introducing many new, sometimes com- 
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plicated, techniques. For example, we techies all 
learned at our mothers’ knees that multi-path 
propagation causes fading and, in television, 
ghosts, and is to be avoided at all costs. But 
MIMO (multiple input/multiple output) wireless 
systems don’t just tolerate multi-path propaga- 
tion, they require it and in so doing greatly in- 
crease the system’s carrying capacity. 

New technologies sometime mandate new vo- 
cabularies. We who pretty much got by with 
AM/FM, AC/DC and RF/IF/AF tend to slow 
down when we encounter CEPT, TDMA, 
CDMA, D-AMPS, GSM, CTIA, etc. Or how 
about this sentence: ‘Consequently, Airgo Net- 
works created its “True MIMO” technology 
around MIMO-OFDM’? These are all from 
Brodsky’s informative, if difficult-to-read-if- 
not-in-the-know chapter, “Wireless: the Next 
Generation.” The ever-increasing complexity of 
telecommunications demands acronyms, if for 
no other reason than to keep sentences and para- 
graphs at reasonable length. Fortunately Brod- 
sky spells out his acronyms on first use. 

In his final chapter “Lessons in Creativity and 
Technology Development” Brodsky briefly de- 
scribes eight lessons in science, business and in- 
vention that he thinks promote success and avoid 
pitfalls, including the time-proven chestnut, ““Cre- 
ative ideas threaten the status quo.”’ Mac and Linux 
users will surely resonate with Lesson # 5: “The 
best technology is not always the most successful.” 

Brodsky’s glossary does a superb job of pro- 
viding non-technical definitions for technical 
terms. Though an extensive bibliography is in- 
cluded, the book’s main text generally lacks 
footnotes which would tie information and ideas 
to particular publications. For example, Brodsky 
states that de Forest “amassed more than 300 
patents.” This figure is suspiciously round and 
even, and there is no reference to the source of 
the information. So this is not an academic his- 
tory. Instead, think of reading it like spending an 
extended evening or weekend in pleasant con- 
versation with a friend about the myriad aspects 
of old and new wireless. 
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BY JIM COOK 


DEVELOPMENT OF POLICE RADIO 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 1920-1970 


ood communication has always been es- 
(G2 to police work. Before the devel- 

opment of electrical communications, 
church bells, firearms, and steam whistles were 
the only signaling means available. Sometimes 
the only practical way to deliver a message to the 
police quickly was by a rider on a fast horse. 

In the nineteenth century, the use of private 
and public telegraph networks helped law en- 
forcement officers track down and arrest crimi- 
nals. In 1858, the Boston Police Department in- 
stalled a private telegraph network to link their 
central office to police stations throughout the 
city. 

Automated police call boxes were installed in 
some cities, using telegraph technology. A per- 


Fig. 1. The Saint Paul, Minnesota police radio 
room—from a deForest ad in the November 1930 
edition of OST magazine. 


son in need of assistance could activate the call 
box by pulling a lever. This released a spring- 
wound motor to turn a cam wheel that operated 
a switch in an on-off pattern that was unique to 
that location. At the central station, this signal 
was inked onto a strip of paper to allow the op- 
erator to identify the source of the alarm. 

In the 1870s, U. S. Detective General David J. 
Cook (my great-great uncle) founded the Rocky 
Mountain Detective Association to improve law 
enforcement communication throughout Col- 
orado and adjacent states. Members agreed to 


send telegrams to each other along the paths 
where criminals were expected to travel. This or- 
ganization was so effective that it remained in 
operation for 35 years. 

In the twentieth century, radio technology 
made law enforcement communication even 
more effective. The impact of radio on police 
work was summarized by Cleveland, Ohio, Po- 
lice Chief George J. Matowitz in the early 1930s: 
“Our experience has proven that police radio is 
essential to the proper functioning of the modern 
police department...” 


Police Radio Pioneers 


The first use of radio for police work un- 
doubtedly occurred when maritime radiotele- 
graph networks were used for law enforcement 
purposes. While this was beneficial, police de- 
partments needed to develop their own radio sys- 
tems to obtain the full benefits of this new tech- 
nology. 

Experiments to demonstrate the viability of 
police radio began in the early 1920s. Amateur 
radio operators were often involved in these 
early efforts to prove the value of radio for police 
work. One-way radiotelegraph messages were 
used to coordinate police work as early as 1921, 
but these experiments required police officers to 
have some radiotelegraphy experience. Re- 
ceivers were also installed in vehicles to deter- 
mine whether it was possible to receive broad- 
cast stations reliably in a moving vehicle. 

The viability of mobile radio receivers was 
given some credence on April 26, 1927, when 
William M. Heina received a patent for a 
“portable radio apparatus.” Later that year, Rus- 
sell C. Feldman founded Automobile Radio Cor- 
poration in Long Island City, New York. On 
July 23, 1927, Radio World magazine published 
an article by John F. Rider describing his expe- 
rience with a seven-tube superheterodyne that he 
had installed in his car. 

Speaking of his experiences with the radio 
while traveling extensively throughout the east- 
ern United States, Mr. Rider stated that he was 
always able to get good reception from a number 
of stations whenever the car was brought to a 
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Fig. 2. The Rochester, New York, police radio 
room in 1932—from a contemporary magazine 
article. 


standstill. Later, development of ignition sup- 
pressors and better shielding made it possible to 
listen to radio broadcasts while the vehicle was 
in motion. 


One-Way Police Dispatching 

Although there are references to a police radio 
installation for the Pennsylvania State Police in 
1927, the first well-documented one-way police 
radio dispatching system was installed by the 
Detroit Police Department. It began operation on 
April 7, 1928. This historic milestone was offi- 
cially recognized by the IEEE History Center in 
May 1987. 

The Federal Radio Commission, predecessor 
to the Federal Communications Commission, 
had no provisions for licensing public service 
radio stations, so this first police radio station 
was licensed as a commercial broadcasting sta- 
tion. To meet the requirement that the station 
provide entertainment to the public, the Detroit 
Police Department broadcasted recorded music 
between police calls. The call letters of this first 
police radio station were appropriate: KOP. 

Many other police departments followed De- 
troit’s lead. In California, Berkeley had a police 
radio license in 1928, Pasadena had one in 1930, 
and Los Angeles began operating their station, 
KGPL, on 1,712 kHz on May 1, 1931. St. Paul, 
Minnesota, had a police radio station by 1930 
(Figure 1). 
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Some police departments made arrangements 
to use existing broadcast stations for communi- 
cation with police cars. Chicago initially used 
commercial radio station WGN for police com- 
munications in 1929-1930. The Missouri State 
Police began using station WOS on 630 kHz in 
the early 1930s for police broadcasts. This sta- 
tion was located in the state capitol building in 
Jefferson City. 

However, the trend was to establish police 
radio systems that were separate from commer- 
cial broadcasting stations and operated on dif- 
ferent frequencies. By the early 1930s, several 
articles appeared in radio magazines with de- 
scriptions of police radio stations, including 
those in Rochester, New York (Figure 2)and 
Knoxville, Tennessee. The Oklahoma City Po- 
lice Department installed their first radio system 
in 1936 with the call letters KGPH. 


Two-way Police Communications 


While one-way radio communication was 
valuable, police dispatchers could not immedi- 
ately know whether their messages had been re- 
ceived. More importantly, police officers could 
not request back-up assistance or call for an am- 
bulance or fire truck. The standard procedure in- 
volved issuing a broadcast to the police cars, and 
then waiting as long as 20 minutes for police of- 
ficers to confirm that they received the message 
by going to the nearest telephone callbox. If no 
confirmation call was received, the dispatcher 
broadcast another call to the mobile units. 

Two-way radio was clearly the answer to 
these concerns. The Bayonne, New Jersey, po- 
lice department began two-way communications 
with their mobile units in 1933, followed by Peo- 
ria, Illinois, in 1934. New York City and Topeka, 
Kansas, installed two-way radio systems in 
1937. Chicago had two-way radios in all police 
cars by 1942. 

Because many stations were assigned to the 
same frequency, police radio stations could com- 
municate with each other when propagation was 
favorable. The Denver Police Department, oper- 
ating station KGPX at 1,610 kHz, occasionally 
relayed messages between police departments in 
California and Kansas. 


Police Radiotelegraph Network 


In addition to the voice communication sys- 
tems that were being established between dis- 
patchers and the police officers in vehicles, law 
enforcement organizations installed radiotele- 
graph stations across the United States. This ra- 
diotelegraph network was used to share infor- 
mation among law enforcement agencies con- 
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cerning arrest warrants, the probable lo- 
cation of fugitives, and descriptions and 
details about missing persons and stolen 
vehicles. 

The first radiotelegraph installation 
for police work was a statewide network 
for the Pennsylvania Highway Patrol, in 
use beginning in 1923. The number of 
police radiotelegraph stations expanded 
during the 1930s. The Peoria, Illinois, 
police department installed a station in 
1936. In the same year, the Missouri 
State Highway Patrol established their 
first radiotelegraph station in Jefferson 
City. 

By 1940, radiotelegraph stations were 
installed in all six troop headquarters lo- 
cations throughout that state. Missouri 
used Collins 500-watt transmitters 
equipped with Autotune®, an electro- 
mechanical tuning system patented by 
Collins Radio Company in 1938. The 
system allowed transmitters to be quickly tuned 
to any of ten pre-set frequencies. The radio op- 
erator selected frequencies by using a rotary tele- 
phone dial. The Kansas Highway Patrol used a 
similar transmitter at their station in Topeka. 

The extent of police radiotelegraph networks 
is poorly documented, but they apparently oper- 
ated throughout the continental United States 
from the 1920s until the 1960s. The last police 
radiotelegraph operation that I could confirm 
was in use by the Denver Police Department. 
That station operated as KAAS59 from 1937 until 
1968. Landline Teletype networks gradually re- 
placed the police radiotelegraph network, begin- 
ning in the 1950s. 


Frequency Assignments 


A listing of police radio stations in 1932 
shows six stations operating at or below 500 
kHz, nineteen operating between 1,596 kHz and 
1,712 KHz, and forty-one operating between 
2,410 kHz and 2,470 kHz. By 1939, the Federal 
Communications Commission established a 
1,600-2,500 kHz Public Service Band. Within 
this band was the 160-meter amateur band from 
1,700-2,000 kHz. Police radiotelephone stations 
using amplitude modulation operated in two sub- 
bands. A small number of stations were assigned 
frequencies at the top of the AM broadcast band, 
between 1,600 and 1,700 kHz, but most used fre- 
quencies between 2,300 and 2,500 kHz. 


FM Police Radio 


Beginning around 1940, radio pioneers exper- 
imented with the use of frequency modulation 
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Fig. 3. Operators in the Topeka, KS Police Department 
radio room in the mid 1940s (see text). Author’s father, 
Delmer Cook, is at far right. 


for police communications. They discovered that 
FM was superior to AM, primarily because it 
was unaffected by most types of electromagnetic 
noise. In 1940, the Fred M. Link Company in- 
stalled one of the first FM two-way police radio 
systems in Hartford, Connecticut. Early FM po- 
lice radio used frequencies between 30 and 40 
MHz, but this frequency range was expanded in 
1945 when the commercial FM band was moved 
from 40-48 MHz to 88-108 MHz. By 1947, a 35- 
44 MHz “highway” system had been installed 
between New York and Boston. 

By the end of the 1940s, the FCC established 
a “high band” for public service communications 
at 152-162 MHz. During the early 1940s, expe- 
rienced radio pioneers were uneasy about using 
such high frequencies because all frequencies 
above 30 MHz had been unassigned and consid- 
ered “experimental” as recently as 1934. 

However these “high band” frequencies were 
used successfully for military communications 
during World War II. Furthermore, they elimi- 
nated the problem of interference from distant 
stations that frequently affected the medium fre- 
quency AM stations and sometimes even the 
“low-band” FM stations. Nevertheless, some of 
the AM police radio stations, including ones 
used by the California Highway Patrol, remained 
in operation until the 1960s. 


A Personal Perspective 

I have personal knowledge of the police radio 
system that was used by the Topeka Police De- 
partment because my father, Delmer E. Cook, 
WOELO (SK), worked there as a police 
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dispatcher and radio technician from 1943 
until 1969. The Topeka Police Depart- 
ment was a two-story brick building lo- 
cated on the northwest corner of Fifth and 
Jackson Streets during the time my father 
worked there. The radio room, located on 
the second floor, was one of the only 
rooms in the building that had air 
conditioning. 

The equipment was fascinating, but I 
had to wait until I learned more about 
radio to ask my father intelligent ques- 
tions about it and his work there. Figures 
3 and 4 show the radio equipment and op- 
erators as they appeared in the mid-1940s. 

The person seated at the desk in Figure 
3 is Earl N. Johnston, WOICV (SK). He 
was responsible for the radio division and 
for specifying and installing all radio 
equipment. In front of Mr. Johnston were 
the Vibroplex “bug” and the Hallicrafters 
SX-28 receiver used for the radiotelegraph sta- 
tion. My father, Delmer Cook, is the man with 
the moustache on the far right of the photo. The 
four operators worked in shifts to keep the radio 
room in continuous operation. The station’s 
transmitters are shown in Figure 4. 

All of the dispatchers were required to have 
Second Class Radiotelegraph licenses, and most 
also had an amateur radio license. The dis- 
patchers were required to answer the telephone, 
dispatch police cars by radio, and operate the ra- 
diotelegraph station. On a busy day, these multi- 
ple duties could become frustrating. Answering 
the telephone and dispatching police were the 
top priorities, so the radiotelegraph messages 
were often interrupted and messages had to be 
repeated frequently. 

By the early 1950s, most police departments, 
including the one in Topeka, replaced their AM 
systems with FM systems. KGZC signed off the 
air, and KAA420 began operation in the “high 
band” frequency range of 152-162 MHz using 
Motorola equipment. The KGZC self-support- 
ing antenna on the roof of the building was used 
as a tower to support the ground plane antenna 
for KAA420. 

FM police radio systems initially used 30 
(+15) kHz deviation, but by the mid-1950s the 
FCC required that all equipment be modified to 
operate at 15 (+ 7.5) kHz deviation. Motorola 
provided modification kits to increase the selec- 
tivity of the receivers and limit the frequency de- 
viation of the transmitters to comply with this re- 
quirement. My father spent many hours in- 
stalling these kits in the base and mobile units 
used by the Topeka Police Department. 
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Fig. 4. The Topeka Police Department transmitters in 
the mid 1940s. The 50-watt AM transmitter (KG2C), op- 
erating at 2,422 kHz, is shown at left. Next to it is the ra- 
diotelegraph transmitter, which used a pair of 810s in 
the final. The operator on duty is Delmer Cook. 


— 


Police Repeaters 


Toward the end of the 1950s, police radio sys- 
tems began to use repeaters. The primary advan- 
tage of repeater systems was to expand the range 
of radio communications between vehicles. Re- 
peaters could be located in a well-elevated loca- 
tion, and low-power portable radios became 
more useful. 

The Topeka Police Department installed their 
first repeater at a water tower in the Highland 
Park section of southeast Topeka. This location 
provided good radio coverage throughout the 
city. The transmitters in these early repeaters 
were keyed whenever the receiver detected a 
carrier of usable strength. No CTCSS (continu- 
ous tone-coded squelch system) was used, so in- 
terference from other stations was occasionally a 
problem. 

The operation of the repeater system was sim- 
ple, yet versatile. Mobile unit transmitters were 
equipped with two oscillator circuits so that they 
could transmit on either the repeater receive fre- 
quency or the repeater transmit frequency. Mo- 
bile receivers were always tuned to the repeater 
transmit frequency. This allowed police cars to 
communicate directly with each other without 
using the repeater, and also provided backup 
communications when the repeater was out of 
service for maintenance. 


Later Improvements in Police 
Radio Systems 
By 1970, many police departments moved 
their radio operations from the VHF bands to the 
(continued on page 47) 
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BY RONALD R. THOMAS 


TELEVISION RECEPTION IN THE 
1950S: A COMING OF AGE 


1950s. It was a time when prosperity had 

returned to America, and many people 
could afford to purchase a black and white tele- 
vision receiver. However, television reception in 
the 1950s was an expensive, and at times a chal- 
lenging, experience. 

By the early 1950s, the great depression of the 
1930s was just a bad memory. The economic stim- 
ulus of World War II had put significant disposable 
income in the hands of many families—even those 
of the blue-collar workers in factories 
and steel mills. At last, things were 
starting to look good again. 

Amplitude Modulated (AM) radio 
was still an important entertainment 
medium. AM radio reception was 
easily accessible to anyone. Most 
homes had a vacuum tube AM radio, 
and network programs like Amos and 
Andy were at the top of everyone’s 
listening list. 

Television receivers began to ap- 
pear in homes in the late 1940s. By 
the early 1950s, people were begin- 
ning to take a real interest in this new 
medium. Suddenly, everyone wanted 
to watch, and those who didn’t own 
a television receiver would try and 
visit a friend or relative who had one. 
The outdoor receiving antennas that 
sprouted on many homes were status 
symbols—proclaiming TV owner- 
ship to the neighborhood. 


Lisson reception came of age in the 


Reception 


But receiving a television signal was very dif- 
ferent than receiving an AM radio signal. Televi- 
sion signals are very wide in order to contain 
audio, video, and synchronization information. 
Those signals are transmitted on a line of sight 
basis at frequencies (VHF and UHF) that might 
be hundreds of times higher than those used for 
AM radio. 

A television receiver has to display the video 
signal on a picture tube, which requires complex 


synchronizing circuitry. Also, a television re- 
ceiver requires much higher voltages than an 
AM radio receiver, and those voltages present a 
significant danger to repair personnel. 

In the 1950s, a black and white television re- 
ceiver might have had several dozen vacuum 
tubes and cost approximately $300. That was a 
lot of money at a time when an AM table radio 
cost only $20. Also, the 1950s television re- 
ceiver was physically large and complex. In fact, 
it was probably the most complex device ever to 
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A family gathers around the living room TV set in the late 
1940s or early 1950s. RCA Photo. 


be introduced into an American household. 
Today, it is difficult to appreciate that fact. 

The television receiver required a more so- 
phisticated antenna system than a radio receiver. 
Those who lived close to television transmitters 
could get by with a simple “rabbit ears” on top of 
the TV cabinet. But in the 1950s, most people 
were not that lucky, and required an outdoor an- 
tenna. 

Typically, an outdoor receiving antenna was 
mounted on a mast on the roof of a house. When 
more height was required, a short tower might be 
added. In rural or “fringe” areas, it was not 
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unheard of for a tall tower to be erected next to the 
house. When television signals from multiple di- 
rections had to be received, an antenna rotor was 
also installed. Such an elaborate antenna system 
sometimes resembled a radar antenna on a navy 
ship. 

In the 1950s, the installed cost of a sophisti- 
cated antenna system might equal the cost of the 
receiver itself. However, people were willing to 
accept that reality. Discussing all of that effort 
and expense brings up the question of what were 
people watching on their television receivers 
in the 1950s. The answer is anything and 
everything! 


Programs 


Many of the programs from the 1950s have 
become classics. After-school programs like 
“The Howdy Doody Show” were popular with 
younger viewers. “American Bandstand” was a 
hit with teenagers. In the evening there were 
family programs that included “I Love Lucy,” 
“The Jackie Gleason Show,” “Your Hit Parade,” 
and many others. 

Those programs all had rather basic back- 
ground sets and were presented live, since video- 
tape systems were still in the future. Neverthe- 
less, they required studios with lighting and cam- 
era systems. Network programs needed facilities 
to relay programs to local television stations 
around the U.S. Those stations had transmitters 
to send out the programs to the local viewers. All 
of that equipment was expensive and a challenge 
to operate and maintain. 

Advertisers liked television, because people 
did seem willing to sit and watch almost any- 
thing, including commercials. Therefore, adver- 
tising time could command high prices. That was 
fortunate because the television stations and the 


During the early days of television, a test pattern 
was seen on the screen more often than 
programming. 
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A newly-installed TV antenna soon become a 
neighborhood status symbol. 


networks had large operating expenses. 

Viewers enjoyed watching television to the 
point that a failure of a receiver created a house- 
hold crisis. Unfortunately, repair was another ex- 
pensive part of television viewing. 


Repair 

Repair problems were often due to the failure 
of one or more vacuum tubes. A television re- 
pairman would be called, and he would arrive 
with a tube tester and/or a kit of commonly used 
tubes that could be substituted for suspected de- 
fective ones. 

A repair call every few months to replace a 
burned out vacuum tube was a common occur- 
rence. Those repair calls added significantly to the 
cost of television viewing. People soon realized 
that if they could find and replace a burned out vac- 
uum tube, they could save the cost of a repair call. 

In response to that need, self-service tube 
testers became available at businesses like drug 
stores. Individuals who used self-service tube 
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testers were left to their own resources 
in determining which tubes to remove 
for testing. Sometimes they simply took 
them all in a paper bag, which some- 
times resulted in accidental breakage 
and more expense. 

The failure of a component other than 
a vacuum tube usually meant a visit 
from a technician and removal of the set 
to the repair shop. It was a sad event to 
watch a television receiver leave the 
house and difficult to wait patiently for 
days or weeks for its return. 


Color Television 


In the middle and late 1950s, color 
television receivers were becoming 
available. However, they were more 
complicated and expensive than black and white 
sets. In addition there was only limited color pro- 
gramming. Most people were content to stay 
with their black and white receivers. 

Even into the 1960s, television viewers were 
reluctant to switch to color. Most had made a 
significant investment in a black and white re- 
ceiver, and they were hesitant to make a new in- 
vestment in color. Also, they understood the po- 
tentially higher repair costs associated with a 
color television receiver. 

Eventually, people did begin to switch to 


Early TV dramas were filmed live using very basic sets. 


color, particularly when their black and white re- 
ceivers could no longer be economically re- 
paired. By the late 1960s, color television finally 
took hold and became the dominant medium. 
Today, television reception is simply taken 
for granted. The excitement and expense of tele- 
vision reception in the 1950s has long been for- 
gotten. However, in many ways it really was a 
glorious era in television viewing history. 


Note: All photos from Understanding Television 
by O.E. Dunlap, Jr, Greenberg: Publisher, 1948 


DEVELOPMENT OF POLICE RADIO, continued from p. 44 


400 MHz UHF bands. Their communications 
were consolidated with those of many of the pub- 
lic services, such as the fire department, ambu- 
lance service, and city maintenance services. A 
common radio system used multiple frequencies. 
By the 1990s, police communications systems 
migrated to the 800 MHz band to support more 
technology, including computer terminals in po- 
lice cars. 


A Request for Information 


Information on police radiotelegraph net- 
works is scarce. If anyone reading this article has 
personal experience with or knowledge about 
law enforcement radiotelegraph radio systems, 
please contact me. I would like to learn how 
widespread the radiotelegraph network was, 
where the stations were located, when they were 
in operation, and what call letters and frequen- 
cies were used. I hope to share any information I 
receive in a future article. 
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Suggested Reading 


Most of the information contained in this arti- 
cle came from articles in early radio magazines, 
especially from Radio Engineering and Radio 
News issues from the 1920s and 1930s. Other in- 
formation came from Internet histories of local 
and regional law enforcement agencies. In addi- 
tion, the following books and website references 
provide interesting information on the history of 
law enforcement communications: 

Hands Up —Twenty Years of Detective Life in 
the Mountains and on the Plains by General 
David J. Cook. This book was first published in 
1882, and was republished in 2001 by The Nar- 
rative Press, Santa Barbara, California. 

The Auto Radio: A Romantic Genealogy by 
Donald W. Matteson. Published by Thornridge 
Publishing, Jackson, Michigan, 1987. 

Mobile Communication Systems — Historical 
background by R. Victor Jones at http:// 
people.seas.harvard.edu. 
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BY MERRILL BANCROFT 


THE JAMES MILLEN 
AUCTION STORY 


Merrill’s article came to us with no 
less than 21 pictures, documenting 
several of his priceless acquisitions 
at the Millen auction. We’ve se- 
lected eight of them for display on 
these pages—mfe 


began in high school, and by 

1921 he had station 2BHP 
(later the well known W1HRX) on 
the air. After graduating from 
Stevens Institute as a mechanical 
engineer, he began advertising 
electrical devices and receivers in 
the local New York newspapers 
and in Radio News. He also became 
a prolific author of articles for the radio trade 
magazines. 

During his 13-year sojourn with the National 
Company he rose to the position of Vice Presi- 
dent and Chief Engineer. Under his influence, 
the company began manufacturing high quality 
amateur radio equipment. When National 
branched out into the consumer market in 1939, 
Millen resigned and started his own company. 

For the next 38 years he , 
continued manufacturing 


Joe Millen’s interest in radio 


Millen’s College Year- 
book Photo. 


shortly afterwards. He lived in 
North Reading, MA until his death 
in 1987. 

In conjunction with the demon- 
stration of the restored W1HRX 
transmitter a few years ago at the 
AWA annex, | had decided it was an 
appropriate occasion, after a wait of 
about 20 years, to show some of the 
material I had “rescued” at the James 
Millen auction at his famous (to 
Radio Amateurs at least) home on 
Tarbox Lane in North Reading, MA. 
As we all have read in various ham 
publications, this had been a long- 
time meeting place of a select group 
in the amateur radio fraternity during 
the 1930s, until Ross Hull, a noted amateur who 
was part of the group, was killed in an accident. 

Most of items I acquired were obtained as a 
result of incredible luck and, yes, dogged deter- 
mination. I showed some of this material at the 
conference in Rochester in 2001 and was pleased 
to receive the Display Award in the Old Equip- 
ment Contest. (Google the James Millen Society 
web pages if you want to see a picture of my dis- 


high quality equipment for sree e ary vt 


the amateur radio frater- 
nity, of which he was a re- 
spected member. To quote 
John DiBlasi at the time of 
the 25th anniversary of the 
James Millen Manufactur- 
ing Co., Jim was “a man of 
integrity who never yielded 
to conformity at the ex- 
pense of business and ethi- 
cal principles and an inven- 
tor who has contributed to 
the electronics industry 
many ideas and products.” 
Jim closed his factory 
and retired in 1977, becom- 
ing an AWA member 
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play.) Many members may not have attended the 
conference that year or for other reasons didn’t 
get to look over the display. This article offers at 
least a partial glimpse of the artifacts. 

I have been an AWA member since way back 
when one could go to the annual conference and 
talk with old time radiomen who were present in 
the dawning of our hobby. They came up in the 
spark era and remembered the sinking of the White 
Star liner Titanic and the Cunarder Lusitania, and 
some did duty as lone wireless op- 
erators on other ships we have only 
read about. Attending the confer- 
ence was the high point of the year 
for me in those days—even more 
so than now. 

For my part, with the enthusias- 
tic encouragement of friends Ed 
Gable, Bill Fizette, Bruce Kelley 
(now a silent key)and others, I’ve 
decided to relate the story of this 
auction for the entertainment and 
edification of fellow collectors 
with the hope that they will give 
some thought to the future of their 
own collected artifacts. These 
Millen items could very easily 
have ended up on the trash heap or otherwise lost 
had not a serious historian/collector been pre- 
sent. (Yes, me.) 

In the 50 years that I have been a radio col- 
lector and a person fascinated with all aspects of 
radio history, I had never made a major find or 
had a piece of luck comparable to that experi- 
enced by others of my acquaintance. That was to 
change one Sunday when, for no apparent rea- 
son, | purchased the Boston Sunday Globe, a 
paper that I almost never read. 

An auction ad for the James Millen estate in 
North Reading MA immediately jumped out at me! 
However, on the same day, the Merriams were 
having one of their always fun meets at the Wire- 
less and Steam Museum in East Greenwich, RI. I 
had made arrangements to head down there and 
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participate in spite of the 
95 degree temperature 
predicted. What to do? 

I figured, as anyone 
would have, “Everyone 
would go to the James 
Millen auction including 
the AWA people and the 
bidding competition 
would be fierce and pro- 
hibitive to a conservative 
collector like me.” Well, 
I finally decided I would 
sort of stop in on the way to Rhode Island even 
though it wasn’t really “on the way.” Well, it 
was actually in the opposite direction... 

The day had dawned very hot for New Eng- 
land, in the high 90s as predicted, so I figured I 
would take my 71 Olds convertible. And I had a 
hard time getting the car up Tarbox Lane (Jim’s 
private road to his home), which was in poor 
condition. 

It proved to be a big auction, with lots and lots 
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A WIHRX 


* 
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W1HRX QSL Card. 


of antiques outside all over the property and with 
several auctioneers working simultaneously at 
different sections. My interest was first and fore- 
most in Jim’s famous magazine collection as de- 
scribed in the paper. However all I could find 
was some more recent OSTs that had been tossed 
into a building that was the original WIHRX 
ham shack. 

I regret that I couldn’t take the time to find a 
tall stepladder and remove the rows of QSL 
cards, which were tacked around the upper walls 
of the ham shack, just as pictured in the CQ arti- 
cle of June 1967. My understanding was that the 
shack had remained unused since the 1930s, so 
they had probably been untouched for fifty years 
or more. The auctioneer later said they could 
have been mine for the taking. 
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The room looked exactly like the picture 
in CQ magazine except that the famous 
W1HRX transmitter had been removed by 
AWA personnel earlier as described in the 
March 1986 O7B. It is now in the AWA 
annex and on the air again. 

Soon after arriving, I did spot Jim’s engi- 
neering degree from Stevens leaning against 
a tree with some other framed items such as 
his ham license, and WOS certificate (a 
tongue in cheek “Worked One State” award 
signed by George Grammar). I asked the 
auctioneer if he would put them up directly 
and I was able to purchase them since no- 
body seemed to know their significance. I 
remember thinking “At least I got some- 
thing!” Just then, however, an announce- 
ment was made by a runner that the maga- 
zine collection was soon to be auctioned off 
in an area some distance from where I was. 

I grabbed my winnings and hurried to the 
lower level of the house where there were box 
after box of bound and loose magazines, all num- 
bered by groups. Lists of the scheduled lots were 
handed out to the interested group and the auction 
finally got underway. As soon as I arrived, I no- 
ticed two things: 1. There were more radio mag- 
azines, mostly bound, than I had ever seen any- 
where up to that time except in Alan Douglas’ li- 
brary. I didn’t recognize anyone there! 

The bidding was starting just as I walked in. 
First up was a complete set of OSTs with perhaps 
fifty extra pre-1920 issues as well as CO maga- 
zines from the first issue up to 1970, most in 
binders and looking good. I started the bidding at 
25 dollars for that lot and guess what? The bid- 
ding for that group ended right there at $25.00! 

Now I knew I had come to the right place and 
it was the right time! This trend continued until 
the magazines were all sold, mostly to me, four 
hours later and in piles divided up by winning 
bidders. I ended up with the complete sets of 
Radio News, OST, CQ, Popular Radio, Radio 
Broadcast, Short Wave Craft, Wireless Age, IRE 
Proceedings, most of Radio including Pacific 
Radio News and lots more. 

Many other items of significance to radio col- 
lectors were also put on the block with little in- 
terest shown by the onlookers. There were boxes 
and boxes of miscellaneous magazines, one of a 
kind books, and Jim’s stock certificates for each 
Millen Company corporate name. 

There were personal papers relating to the 
Millen Company, including Jim’s thoughts on 
the company’s future written in notes to himself 
and scrapbooks that showed the yearly product 
lines and advertisements. Other nice items were 
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a TV scrapbook Jim put together in the 1920s, 
early sketches for potential National products 
and dozens of other papers and manuals related 
to the National Company. 

There was Millen’s correspondence, about the 
HRO dial, with Clarence Tuska in Tuska’s role as 
patent attorney. And there were the Millen Com- 
pany corporate seals. These were all included in a 
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group of about 25 cartons that I was 
able to buy for about thirty dollars. 

As the auction finally wound 
down, I had a pile so big I felt guilty. 
At the very end, still hyper, I was able 
to purchase the contents of Millen’s 
cellar/workshop for $15.00. Included 
were tools, jigs, a bench vise and lots 
of personal items and parts. 

Two partial DFP ham receiver pro- 
totypes, sold while the magazine auc- 
tion was going on, were offered to me 
at the end of the auction. I unfortu- | 
nately turned them down because I 
was getting overwhelmed with items. 
These pieces were of such high qual- 
ity that it was not economically feasible to pro- 
duce them for the postwar amateur market as 
planned. My two regrets were not acquiring 
these two prototypes and the OSL cards in the 
ham shack. I guess the heat had finally gotten to 
me. 


years. 


Jim Millen died on June 8th. A memorial 
service was held at the Union Congregational 
Church in North Reading, MA. Jim was born 
in Norfolk, VA. He founded his own electron- 
ics manufacturing company, James Millen 
Manufacturing Co. in Malden MA. He was a 
former director of the Malden Cooperative 
Bank, a member of the Winchester Country 
Club and a former member of the Quarter 
Club, and also a life member of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. He evidently 
had no close relatives. 


Millen’s obituary from Stevens Institute alumni 
magazine. 


By the time the auction was over I was ex- 
hausted, but here I was with the huge pile of stuff 
to get home. I loaded up my car and, scraping the 
bottom on Tarbox Lane, I made it home. Swap- 
ping vehicles with my patient wife Rita, I came 
back with my pickup and loaded it up—by my- 
self of course. This scene was repeated seven 
more times with no outside help. Finally, in a 
stupor, I started home with the last load. 

But when I was within ten miles of home it 
started to sprinkle. We all know what rain can do 
to 60-year-old books. My luck held out though, 
because just before it REALLY rained I came to 
a restaurant with a big overhang and was able to 
keep things dry. I celebrated by having a choco- 
late sundae, no less, but of course I felt guilty 
about that too. 

When I got everything organized at home I 
found that not a single bound volume was miss- 
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James Millen in later 


ing from the sets although most of 
my pile had sat unattended at Jim’s 
house all day while I lugged the items 
home in eight trips—a total of more 
than 60 miles per trip. I had finally 
fulfilled my ambition to have large 
collection of radio magazines; I’ve 
always have felt that having docu- 
mentation about a radio was as sig- 
nificant and important as having the 
set. These books have certainly 
earned their keep. 

Significantly, when Millen closed 
his factory in Malden, MA, another 
Townsend, MA resident and collector 
was instrumental in saving a lot of 
hardware and equipment that would otherwise 
have been lost at the factory auction. We had met 
just once back in the early 1970s not knowing 
then that we had similar interests. 

Jim evidently had no living relatives and it is 
conceivable that this priceless collection of liter- 
ature could have been destroyed if I hadn’t had 
the luck of being at the right place at the right 
time. As it stands, the collection, Rita and I have 
been living happily ever after. 

Car trouble had delayed the only other dedi- 
cated radio person who seemed to have had any 
intention of attending this auction. He was the 
late John Nagle, who would have been a serious 
competitor. As most of us know, John was a big 
fan of the National Company and its products. 
Most of us have attended John’s well-researched 
presentations at AWA conferences over the 
years, starting at Canandaigua. 

Luck was still with me even after this mo- 
mentous auction. I had wanted to find Jim’s obit- 
uary notice somewhere to round out my display 
of his company artifacts and the events of his 
life. My boyhood garage in Chesterfield, MA 
used to serve as a place for the Boy Scouts to 
store papers for their paper drives. The last time 
I was up there, before the Bancroft estate was 
sold and the house went on the market, I visited 
the old garage for what turned out to be the last 
time. Among the out-of-date Hampshire 
Gazettes and Springfield Unions, there sat an 
alumni magazine from Stevens Institute with, 
you guessed it, James Millen’s obituary! 

I still occasionally see the Millen auctioneer at 
antique shows, and he tells me that the former 
Millen property is now the site of a number of 
million dollar homes. However my memories of 
that place, and the mechanical engineer and 
manufacturer who was so significant in the his- 
tory of amateur radio, will live on. 

P.S. never made it to Rhode Island that day.) 
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BY WILLIAM HURNI, W3HWT 


THE SPARK TRANSMITTER; 
DEAD ON ARRIVAL 


events in the past, to actually relive them. 

During the 1980s, I undertook such a project. 
I was attempting to understand what it was like to 
be an amateur operator during the 1920s. To fa- 
cilitate this goal I built receivers and transmitters 
from QST, acquired some commercial receivers 
of the period, put them on the air, and worked 
other amateurs. It was an eye opening experience. 

Now that I am retired and have a little more 
time on my hands, I decided to have a look at the 
spark transmitter. Such equipment was, for the 
amateur, the standard apparatus for generating 
electromagnetic waves prior to the commercial 
introduction of the power vacuum tube in 1921. 

While there were many different versions of 
the spark transmitter, I decided to build the most 
common iteration—consisting of a 120-volt AC- 
powered spark transformer, a 
non-synchronous rotary spark 
gap, a glass plate condenser and a 
helical inductance. It seemed 
prudent to build a low power 
transmitter to minimize some of 
the high voltage problems that 
the early amateurs had with their 
kilowatt rigs. 

40,000-volt transformers were 
not unheard of for amateur sets 
in the heyday of spark! But I set 
about looking for a 250 watt 
Thordarson spark transformer 
(8kV). In the end I had to settle 
for a 200 watt oil burner ignition 
transformer (10 kV at 20 mA). 

The first thing to keep in mind when construct- 
ing a spark transmitter is that the voltage gener- 
ated with it when in use is orders of magnitude 
higher than that found in a typical modern tube 
transmitter. 15 kV was typical, resulting in peaks 
in the 100 kV range. This had important implica- 
tions for construction techniques and materials. 
Much attention had to be given to avoiding leak- 
age paths. As I started to play with my completed 
transmitter, it quickly became obvious why every- 
one was current feeding their antennas! 

Operation felt more like a Civil War reenact- 


| is very useful, when trying to understand 


ment than a functioning ham shack. There was 
lots of noise, bright flashes, and ozone, but 
thankfully no smoke. Many of the “big guns” of 
the spark era had their transmitters in locations 
remote from the operating room. This was not as 
difficult as it may sound since most amateurs left 
their transmitters tuned to one frequency. 


The Transmitter 


Figure | is a schematic diagram of the trans- 
mitter. As can be seen, it is the essence of sim- 
plicity. The spark transformer charges the con- 
denser that is part of a parallel tuned circuit with 
the tank inductance. A rotary spark gap is in- 
serted in the tuned circuit. As the voltage builds 
up in the condenser, it will become high enough 
to jump across the gap when one of the studs on 
the disc is aligned between the two stationary 


Fig. 1. Schematic of my spark transmitter. Electrically, it could 
have hardly been simpler. 


electrodes on the spark gap. 

This will set up an oscillation in the tuned cir- 
cuit that will last for a short period of time. As 
the stud moves on, the spark is quenched and the 
spark transformer can again charge the con- 
denser so as to be ready for the next stud to ar- 
rive. Thus a series of damped oscillations is gen- 
erated when the key (in series with the primary 
of the oscillation transformer) is depressed. 

The oscillation is damped because the power 
is limited by the charge in the capacitor and is re- 
duced quickly due to losses in the tuned circuit 
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and the transfer of energy to the antenna. An ac- 
ceptable burst consists of 24 cycles of decreasing 
amplitude. This can be accomplished by reduc- 
ing losses in the tuned circuit and decreasing 
coupling between the tank inductance and the 
antenna inductance. 

Keep in mind that the spark transmitter does 
not generate a continuous wave but very short 
bursts of radio frequency energy followed by 
spaces of silence. This circuit is so simple that 
many amateurs laid out their transmitter compo- 
nents on a table, cobbled together with lots of 
space between components. This of course re- 
duced the strength and quality of their signals. 

There were commercial spark transmitters 
available at the time but most amateurs could not 
afford to buy one. They generally put together 
their own rigs, using home built components 
where possible and purchasing commercial com- 
ponents as necessary. The following brief de- 
scription of my transmitter will give you an idea 
of what the average amateur had to go through to 
build one. 


The Condenser 


In the January, 1921 issue of OST, the Amer- 
ican Radio Relay League announced a contest 
for the best articles dealing with the design of 
“The Ideal Relay Spark Transmitter.” There 
were prizes for first, second and third place. 

The first place article, by R. H. G. Mathews 
(9ZN), appeared in the April, 1921 issue of OST. 
Articles by the second and third place contes- 
tants appear in the June, July and November is- 
sues. Their ideas were very helpful in designing 
my own transmitter. 

The consensus from early OSTs is that a high 
voltage condenser of about 0.007 uF was optimal 
for 200 meter operation (1,2). The primary re- 
quirement was to be able to hold enough energy 
to get out a detectable signal with the quality of 
the signal coming in second. Because of this 
tradeoff, the L/C ratio was skewed, requiring 
only approximately one turn at a 12" diameter to 
reach 200 meters. 

By an educated guess and a little cutting and 
trying I came up with a condenser that filled the 
bill for my low-powered transmitter. I used 11 
pieces of %2" thick window glass, 7" x 8" in size, 
and 10 pieces of heavy duty 0.001" aluminum 
foil. | would have preferred a thicker aluminum 
stock, say 0.005", for easier mechanical assembly. 

The foil was cut to 64" x 74", with a 1" x 2" 
electrical connecting arm off of one corner on 
the 64" side. Corners were nipped off to avoid 
concentration of charge. The cut foil plates were 
rolled out flat before assembly. 
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The condenser was assembled sequentially in 
a makeshift frame made from a piece of plywood 
and some small vertically mounted dowels. This 
kept the glass plates lined up in a stack as the 
condenser was assembled one plate at a time. 

Paraffin was used as a sealer and glue to elim- 
inate air between the glass plates and hold the 
pieces together. During assembly, paraffin flakes 
were placed over each aluminum plate before the 
following glass plate was added. A heat gun was 
then used to melt the flakes and a weight was 
placed on the glass plate until the paraffin solid- 
ified. Then the next aluminum plate, paraffin, 
and glass insulator was added and the process 
repeated. More condenser sections were added 
in this manner until the unit was completely as- 
sembled. 

Hooking the plates together and measuring 
the capacity yielded .00868 uF, a bit high. Elec- 
trically detaching one plate reduced the value to 
0.00767 uF, good enough for initial tests. I could 
make adjustments up or down while testing the 
completed transmitter. 


The Inductor 


The inductor and the antenna link were made 
from 7%" x 0.036" half-hard copper strap. The 
cross frame for each helix was made of oak 
soaked in hot paraffin. The cross was built up 
from four arms, resulting in a square hole in the 
center. The frames were slipped over a square 
oak rod 9" long, which was mounted horizon- 
tally between two oak “towers.” The frame hold- 
ing the main inductance (3 turns) was fixed to 
one of the oak towers; the frame holding the an- 
tenna link coil (8 turns) was left movable to con- 
trol the coupling. The capacitor was mounted 
under the main inductance and antenna link to 
keep all connections as short as possible. 


The Spark Gap 


The spark gap, as the name describes, is a gap 
in the transmitter circuit that allows a charge to 
build up in the capacitor. When the voltage gets 
high enough it will ionize the air in the gap, 
which will provide a path of discharge for the 
condenser into the parallel tuned circuit, consist- 
ing of the main inductor, the condenser and the 
gap. As the charge in the condenser dissipates, 
the ionized air in the gap cannot be maintained 
and the condenser begins charging again. 

One of the desirable characteristics of a spark 
gap is that it should allow for rapid formation of 
the spark and rapid quenching. The standard 
fixed spark gap just described was easy to build 
but not very effective in promoting the rapid for- 
mation and quenching of each burst of damped 
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oscillations. The rotary gap solved this problem 
and its action in creating and quenching the os- 
cillations has already been described from an 
electrical point of view. 

Physically, the arrangement employed two 
stationary aluminum electrodes with a very short 
gap between them. Rotating within the gap was 
a large insulating disk with a set of aluminum 
studs arranged around its perimeter. The disc 
was driven by an electric motor. 

Known as the “non-synchronous rotary” type, 
this was the most popular gap for amateur use. It 
was fairly easy to build, performed well, and re- 
quired little maintenance. Other types of gaps, a 
discussion of which is beyond the scope of this 
article, were the synchronous rotary gap and the 
quenched gap. 

I had hoped to find a commercial rotary gap, 
but none of the types I found advertised in vin- 
tage publications seemed suitable. And, in any 
case, I wasn’t able to find one for sale. So like 
many amateurs of the spark era, I de- 
cided to build one for myself. 

The higher the tangential velocity 
of the disc, the more rapid the forma- 
tion and quenching of the spark. 
Rumor had it that the rotary gap at 
LAW (the original station of Hiram 
Percy Maxim co-founder of the 
ARRL—Ilater to become official 
ARRL station W1AW—ed) was 5 feet 
in diameter! Mine is 10" in diameter 
and made of Bakelite with 16 studs 
equally spaced around the perimeter. 
An 1800-rpm induction motor sal- 
vaged from a small attic roof fan di- 
rectly drives it. 

This arrangement resulted in a 480 
cps tone in the transmitted signal—not 
far from a 500 cps tone that many am- 
ateurs of the era found easy to copy. 
Fortunately many different tone fre- 
quencies were used. This made indi- 


from the tank coil. Starting at the center of the 
helix, seven turns were used. A surplus J37 key 
was used to key the primary of the spark trans- 
former. Yes, that is 120 volts AC at the key. Those 
early amateurs were an adventuresome bunch! 
The rotary spark gap was left running contin- 
uously during operation. I was able to get 
enough power to cause the filament of the light 
bulb to glow red. Keep in mind that this is pulsed 
power. Most of the time when the transmitter is 
key down there are no electromagnetic waves 
being generated. Additional theatrics in the light 
bulb included gas discharge and arcing between 
the wires in the press. These high voltage affects 
are things not seen in amateur tube transmitters. 
The signal was centered on 1.85 MHz and oc- 
cupied about 150 kilohertz either side of center at 
about 300 feet from the transmitter. I tried con- 
necting the spark transmitter to a conventional L 
network antenna tuner but sparks started jumping 
all over the variable condenser and the coil, an- 


vidual signals easier to copy in the ca- 
cophony of overlapping signals 
around 200 meters that was amateur 
radio of the era. Keep in mind that the 
bandwidth of a spark transmitter was 
around 500 kHz at a decrement (see 
below) no larger than 0.2. 


Testing the Transmitter 


My completed transmitter is pic- 
tured in Figure 2. A 40-watt clear in- 
candescent light bulb was connected 
to the antenna link coil as a dummy 
load. It was spaced four inches away 
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Fig 2. The completed 200-watt spark transmitter. Note the com- 
pact design and the copper strap used in both wiring and in- 
ductors to minimize losses. On the far left is the 120 VAC on/off 
switch, which supplies power to the asynchronous rotary gap 
and to the spark transformer as controlled by the key. The key 
is connected to the transmitter at the two terminals to the right 
of the spark transformer. Two wooden towers support the fixed 
tuning inductor and the moveable antenna link inductor. The 
nearer tower also supports the stationary component of the ro- 
tary spark gap. Note that the stationary part of the spark gap 
has two contacts, one on either side of the rotor. Close to the 
bottom of the tower is a Bakelite terminal strip for making con- 

nections to the capacitor located under the inductors and to the 
tuning inductor and the stationary part of the rotary spark gap. 
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other reminder of the high voltages involved! 


Decrement 


During the spark era, many heated arguments 
were had over the meaning of decrement. The 
decrement figure is a measure of how quickly an 
oscillation burst is damped away by the antenna 
and losses in the circuit. Loose coupling to the 
antenna was necessary to keep the decrement no 
larger than 0.2, the legal limit for radio amateurs. 

A limiting factor in the design of spark trans- 
mitters, the decrement concept is a key to under- 
standing of why the spark system had a relatively 
short life. In the largest sense decrement is a 
measure of the quality of the transmitted signal 
as related to the quality of the tuned circuit used 
in the transmitter. 

As a measure of the quality of tuned circuits, 
decrement is related to the modern term Q (not 
used in the spark era). We know that a tuned cir- 
cuit that has a high Q tunes sharply and one with 
a low Q tunes broadly. High Q tuned circuits 
have a low radiation resistance inductor with low 
distributed capacity, a capacitor with no induc- 
tive component as well as very high leakage re- 

‘sistance and a C/L ratio around one. The mathe- 
matical description of decrement (3) is: 


O =1.57x Rx (C/L)!2 where: 


R = radio frequency resistance in ohms 
C =capacity in farads 
L = inductance in henries 


O = decrement per semi-oscillation (the dif- 


ference in amplitude between a cycle and its pre- 
ceding cycle) 


The 0.2 legal limit for decrement in the ama- 
teur radio service was equivalent to 24 complete 
cycles for each discharge. 

Note the similarity between the equation for 
decrement and that for “Q,” shown below: 


Q=1/R x (L/C)!2 


The difference is in form only. Essentially one 
is the reciprocal of the other; for decrement, the 
smaller the value the better, for Q, the larger the 
value the better. 

From the equation describing decrement, it 
can be deduced that decrement can be reduced 
by reducing the capacitance of the condenser in 
the tuned circuit and/or increasing the induc- 
tance in that circuit. However, the condenser has 
an additional function in the spark transmitter, to 
store power from the high voltage transformer to 
be used in generating the bursts of radio fre- 
quency energy. If the condenser were reduced in 
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size, the amount of energy that it could store 
would also be reduced. 

The amateur community settled on a “best 
compromise” value of 0.007 uF, which dictated 
an inductance of approximately one turn at 12" 
diameter, for a 200-meter operation. This re- 
sulted in a signal about 500 kHz wide. 

This was acceptable before World War I be- 
cause there were not many amateurs out there and 
their setups did not have great range. There were 
perhaps 4000 licensed amateurs and twice that 
many unlicensed experimenters using spark coil 
sets running very low power. Not many amateurs 
had the knowledge, sophistication and means to 
put together a cutting edge transmitter and an- 
tenna to get beyond a 100 mile range. But this 
was to change remarkably after World War I. 

Amateurs were courted by the military during 
the war because they had some knowledge of 
this new field of radio communication and they 
knew the code. The technology grew rapidly 
and the amateurs who joined up were trained in 
the latest techniques—becoming familiar with 
the newly developed vacuum tubes. Used both in 
receivers and transmitters, some of those mili- 
tary tubes found their way back home with the 
amateurs. The first commercial transmitting 
tubes became available in 1921. 

With the end of the war, amateur activity 
began again in 1919 and the amateur ranks grew 
rapidly from about 4000 licensed stations to 
14,000 in 1922. It quickly became apparent that 
500 kHz wide signals were a problem and the in- 
terference became unbearable. The beginning of 
commercial broadcasting in 1921 was another 
nail in the coffin for King Spark. 

Amateurs began transitioning from spark to 
tube-generated CW. During the 1921 amateur 
transatlantic tests, only six spark stations were 
heard in Europe compared to 20 CW stations. 
The switch to CW was well underway even 
without Federal regulation. In 1927 spark trans- 
mission by amateurs was banned by the Federal 
Government. 
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Two Conversions of BC and SW Receivers 


For Amateur Radio Use 


idea of using household BC and SW sets 

as amateur radio receivers. Before the 
days of SSB, and while AM was still widely 
used, beginning hams would often press the 
family radio into service for making contacts. 

In fact, I recall a complete station that was 
built around a broadcast set. Described in a past 
issue of OST, the audio output tube was re- 
moved and used to make a single-tube trans- 
mitter. The receiver audio output was taken 
from the previous stage and the power for the 
transmitter was taken from the vacated audio 
tube socket. How CW was received escapes me, 
but there was probably a simple way. Another 
widely used application involved using the radio 
in the family car in conjunction with one of the 
little ham-band converters, either fixed or tun- 
able, as a receiver for a mobile station. 

This column reports on two rather unusual 
conversions of home radios to amateur use. The 
first is based on a 1923 Grebe CR-12 that will be 
readily recognized by collectors of early radios. 
It came into my possession as part of a batch of 
sets purchased from a museum collection, and it 
was only later that I realized that the attractive 


Ti is certainly nothing new about the 


The rear of the converted CR-12, showing the two variable ca- 
pacitors, the plug-in coils (the 80-meter set is installed), and 
the 235 tubes. 
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Front panel of the Grebe CR12 shows little indi- 
cation of the drastic changes within. 


front panel hid significant changes from the 
usual Grebe CR-12 design. 

The two big, beautiful variometers had been 
replaced by two Atwater Kent low-capacity 
variables, and antenna and detector coils had 
been wound for the 160, 80, 40, and 20 meter 
amateur bands. Furthermore, the usual 01A vari- 
ants used in the RF and detector stages were re- 
placed by two 235 tubes, remote cut-off tetrodes 
with 2.5V filaments. 

I can only speculate on the history of this con- 
version, which I believe was done in the 1933-35 
time frame. The 235 tetrode was introduced early 
in the 1930s. At the same time, the older battery 
radios were rapidly being supplanted by the newer 

v “socket-power” sets. Even though the 
Great Depression had dried up money 
for non-essentials, most people did 
find some to buy a newer electric- 
powered radio to replace that old bat- 
tery set, which didn’t work all that 
well anyway. 

But some radio amateur did take a 
discarded CR-12, and with consider- 
able expertise and skill changed it 
into a receiver for four amateur 
bands. His changes included remov- 
ing one of the audio transformers, re- 
placing the RF and detector tube 
sockets with 5-prong units to accom- 
modate those 235s, wiring in a bias 
battery, and totally rebuilding the two 
tuned circuits. 
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Looking down on an original CR12. Note the 
large and distinctive variometers. 


The latter was necessary because the variome- 
ters tuned only the BC band, and were very broad. 
The work was very nicely done and resulted in an 
amateur receiver with an RF stage, a detector (the 
original CR-12 had regeneration, and I assume 
this one did also), and two audio stages. 

My first inclination was to restore the CR-12 
to its original status, and the two Grebe vari- 
ometers and the other necessary parts were even- 
tually found. However, I later decided to leave 
the conversion as is, since it is an excellent ex- 
ample of ham ingenuity during a period of per- 
ilous personal finances. 

The second example of making something 
useful out of almost nothing came to my atten- 
tion through Electric Radio magazine back in 
2004 (ER #183, August 2004). Author Frank 
Fisher, WA6RBQ, rescued a defunct Philco 
Model 16 chassis (1932, 1933) from a scrap 
yard. One of the ubiquitous multi-band radios 
that began to appear in the early 1930s, it was 
given a thorough cleaning and then made to 
work using the usual procedures. 

The set had an RF stage, two IF stages, PP 
audio, and tuned to 24 MHz over four bands (see 
Rider’s Vol. 6-1). As such it was an excellent 
foundation for a communications receiver. Since 
the set lacked a dial or a cabinet, it was decided 
to convert the chassis to a period amateur re- 
ceiver, using 1930s parts. 

The two pictures, courtesy of Ray Osterwald 
of Electric Radio, give an idea of how this was 
accomplished. Once the chassis was working, it 
was mated with a home-made rack panel using 
side supports and spaced back far enough to 
allow room for the tuning wheels, the VR tube, 
and the BFO circuits. A three-section small- 
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Front panel of the “Philco Pro,” a communica- 
tions receiver made from a discarded Philco 
Model 16 household radio. 


value variable capacitor was added for band- 
spread. 

Frank christened his creation the Philco-Pro, 
a communications receiver that Philco never 
made. He reported that the receiver worked quite 
well, even on sideband signals. So if you have a 
well-designed 1930s BC/SW chassis lying 
around, you might like to add a few parts from 
your junk box to make an interesting “toy” or, to 
look at it another way, a functioning receiver for 
a classic AM/CW station. 


The “Philco Pro” chassis shows little sign of its 
origin as a living room radio. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


EDITED BY KEN OWENS, 478 SYCAMORE DR., CIRCLEVILLE, OH 43113 


radiowd1 1@yahoo.com 


PLEASE SEND CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTLY TO THE ABOVE ADDRESS, 


INCLUDING SASE FOR REPLY. 


Some Interesting Diagnostic Problems 


The following comes from Robert Hoppe, N2RIC 
(Waverly, NY.) 


Zenith IF and Resistor Troubles 


received a Zenith 9S-262 for restoration. It had 

been stored unused in a bedroom for over 40 
years then given to a grandchild who wanted it 
put back in playing condition. The set was dusty, 
the shutter dial didn’t work nor did the tuning 
control. Several tubes were missing, but there 
were no other obvious problems. 

I tested the remaining tubes and replaced the 
missing ones. I checked the resistance of the B+ 
line and found no shorts. Then I connected a 70V, 
50 mA power supply across the B+ line and en- 
ergized it for six hours with no other power on the 
set. Next, to dry out the power transformer, I re- 
moved the rectifier and 70V supply and applied 
AC power to the set through a 25W lamp for 1 
day. Then I changed to a 75W lamp and ran the 
set for another four hours. 

Now ready for the smoke test, I plugged the set 
into a Variac and increased the voltage slowly. At 
80 volts, the radio began to hum. I clipped a 
50uF/450V cap across the original filter cap and 
the set began to play. 

The set was exceptionally quiet on broadcast 
band, no hiss whatsoever, but on the low end of 
the dial, boy did it howl! I clipped in some more 
caps with no change. Then the sound began to 
distort, which was caused by positive voltage 
creeping up on the output tube grid. 

At this point, the radio was deemed fixable. In 
my experience, if the IF coils are bad the project 
may never get done. It is quite difficult to find 
correct or substitute coils, and they may also go 
bad. If the IFs are bad, I usually give the radio 
back. 

After complete re-capping, the radio played 
fine. Volume was good. The set was still very 
quiet with absolutely no hiss. It still howled from 
about 550-600 kHz. The dial was also off at 900 
kHz, and the SW bands were dead. 

I checked the IF setting and found it to be 
about 485 kHz. I used a Hickok 288x with digi- 
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tal readout to align the IF at the correct 455 kHz 
frequency. The howl was gone, the dial read the 
correct frequencies, but the set now had no sen- 
sitivity as well as a loud interstation hiss. 

I have seen this behavior before. My solution 
was to find a happy medium, so I moved the IF 
frequency up to 470 kHz. The radio now had no 
hiss, and sensitivity came back with only a slight 
howl. 

I believe the problem lies with the Q of the 
coils. By correcting or moving the frequency to 
the normal, one takes the sharp bandwidth and 
flat tops it. This makes the bandwidth wider and 
reduces the gain. This is the only explanation of 
the problem I could come up with. I would wel- 
come any input from our readers. 

Now for the inoperative SW bands. An ohm- 
meter check showed that all oscillator coils were 
open! But these are heavy wire. I removed the 
can covers and found that all coils had been cut. 
Whoever cut them made the job easy to repair. 
All I had to do for repair was to cut the ferrules 
off from the terminals, slide them over and re- 
solder. With a slight touch up, the SW bands 
worked fine. 

During World War II, radios belonging to 
many immigrants of German, Italian and Polish 
descent had their short wave bands disabled by 
government order. It was done to prevent re- 
ceiving news from their homelands. This radio 
came from the Scranton, PA area. I remember 
that my father’s Sky Buddy had its SW coils 
clipped, and I have seen this many times in other 
sets. 

A different problem was posed by a Zenith 
console which had been completely recapped. 
After playing for about two hours, the audio 
would become distorted. The output tube grid 
voltage was going positive. I replaced the cou- 
pling cap again with no improvement. 

I found that spraying some resistors in the 
cathode circuit with chiller would correct the 
problem. These resistors look like rabbit pellets 
with wires coming out. The problem was perma- 
nently corrected by replacing them. [Zenith used 
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wirewound resistors molded in Bakelite cases. 
They looked like skinny mica caps, and often de- 
veloped poor internal connections. Ed.] 


It Only Played Upside Down! 

our Editor recently encountered an unusual 

IF problem in a Hallicrafters S-38C. This 
set was brought in by a friend who wanted it re- 
stored. All capacitors were replaced as were 
some defective tubes. I then proceeded with 
alignment. The output IF was peaked and the 
input IF was adjusted. These are slug tuned IFs 
with screwdriver slots in the slugs, so it is nec- 
essary to turn the set upside down to reach the 
bottom slugs. 

The input IF peaked nicely with the top slug, 
but it was necessary to turn the bottom slug in 
quite far to get a peak. I then did the RF and os- 
cillator alignments. When the set was turned up- 
right again, it stopped playing. There was no pop 
or click—it just went quiet. When turned back 
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MAMORU FUJIMURO (4-25-08) and 
MINORU MURAOKA (5-02-08) were both 
residents of Japan. (Thanks to Sash Ohtsuka 
and Ludwell A. Sibley, KB2EVN) 
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FRED “FRITZ” M. SCHULTZ, K9DWJ, 
75, (6-5-08) worked as a Conservation Offi- 
cer for Jasper-Pulaski County Game Preserve 
from 1954 to 1959 and then as a Communi- 
cations Officer for the Indiana State Police 
from 1960 to 1980. He also owned and oper- 
ated Fritz TV and Indiana Antenna Supply in 
Ligonier, IN since 1969. Schultz was an ac- 
tive member of the Indiana Historical Radio 
Society and served as Curator of the Indiana 
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over, the set played fine. So now I had a radio 
that would only play upside down! A lot of pok- 
ing and voltage measurement turned up nothing. 

Finally I attached a signal tracer to the input 
terminal of the IF can. There was no change in 
signal when the set was rotated. When the tracer 
was attached to the output of the IF can, there 
was a large drop in signal when the set was 
rotated. 

I replaced the IF transformer, which corrected 
the problem. Then I took the bad IF apart to see 
what was wrong with it. 

The slugs were in the form of a ferrite cup 
with a post in the center. The post went into the 
coil and the cup surrounded it. The cup was 
threaded on the outside. I found that a piece of 
the post on the bottom slug was broken off. 
When the set was upside down, the piece slid to 
the end of the coil form, out of the coil itself. 
There was enough post left to peak the coil if 
screwed in far enough. When the set was turned 
upright, the broken piece slid back into the coil 
and detuned it. 


SILENT KEYS 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


Historic Radio Museum since 1993. He was 
also the founder and Manager of 
WNRL(FM), a low-power station licensed to 
the museum. The station began broadcasting 
in January 2004 on a frequency of 105.9 
MHz. The license was later voluntarily trans- 
ferred to the West Noble School Corporation. 
Schultz also held memberships in the Michi- 
gan Antique Radio Club, Antique Radio Club 
of Illinois, The Tube Collectors Association 
and the Indiana State Police Pioneer Associa- 
tion. He also served on the board of the Ligo- 
nier Visitors Center and Convention Bureau 
and in 1997 was voted Ligonier Citizen of the 
Year. (Thanks to Herman Gross, W9ITT) 


_ Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, 
WIGYR, 1225 New Britain Avenue, West Hartford, CT 06110-2405. Silent Key notifications must 
confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, a copy 
of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the 
executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


) Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for per- 
h sonal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in 
M4 the “AWA Journal On Line Edition” on our Internet Web site (www. 
antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE 
if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material must be more than 25 years 
old and related to electronic communications; (3) give your full name, ad- 
dress and zip code; (4) repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the 
AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; 
and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held 
for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email 
to richardransley@mac.com. 


In order to give members wider distribution for their ads, our classified section has been made 
available for all to read on the AWA Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). And in order to increase | 
the number and variety of the ads in the section, we also now offer free postings to non members. 
But with this more public exposure of our classified section inevitably comes some increased dan- 
ger of contact with dishonest buyers and sellers. Be careful! In a very common fraud, a prospec- 
tive buyer will offer to send the seller a check for a generous amount of money and to arrange for 
packing and shipping the item. The seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduct his own fee, and re 


turn the balance of the money to the buyer. Don't allow your item to leave _ hands until si bee 


are certain the check will clear! 


SELL/TRADE—BROADCAST SETS 


1929 Edison R-4 radio. Re-capped, tuned and ad- 
justed. Original owner’s manual. $675 or best 
offer. Wyatt Markus, 1400 Elmwood Ave., 
Rochester, NY 14618 Tel: (585) 224-5453. 
E-mail: ask@ brain2go.com 


Zenith Trans-Oceanics, most models available 
from mint to restorable and parts sets. Also Zenith 
75633 wood table radio, in average condition, 
$150. Ted Demski, 5806-225 Pl. S.W., Mountlake 
Terrace, WA 98043-3728 Tel: (425) 778-7100 or 
(425) 220-5261 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Hammarlund HQ-129X. Richard Peterson, 1940 
Grand Ave., Marion, IA 52302. Tel: (319) 377- 
9126 E-mail: dottieleeS26@juno.com 


KWS-1/75A4 station, $4000.; 51S1 RE, $1750.; 
SP-600, $375. Carter Elliott, 1460 Pinedale Rd., 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 Tel: (434) 979-7383 


WWII RS-38A mic, $8; RCA type 2AP1 CR tube 
w/socket, $5; 60 crystals, 2009 kHz to 34.73 MHz, 
types FT-243, RC-18/U, $1 each or $30 for all; 
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Weston RF Ammeter Mod. 425 0-1 Amps, $5. and 
one 0-5 Amps, $5. SASE for list of Hammarlund, 
Pilot, etc. variable condensers, DC Fil. rheostats, 
tube sockets, headphones, etc. most 20s and 30s 
vintage; Radios include 2 ea. GE Model C451D 
tube AM/FM clock radios, $8 each; GE Model 
230C tube AM/FM, $8; GE Model 408 tube 
AM/FM, $8; Sylvania Model 4A19WD AM Tran- 
sistor radio w/leather case, $10; Channel Master 
AM 5 transistor radio, $5; Emerson Model $210Z 
tube AM/FM stereo w/2nd speaker, both units in 
wooden cabinets, $15 all in good and working 
condition. Clarence Bauer, 1707 Guldahl Dr., Ti- 
tusville, FL 32780 (321) 268-0916 


SELL/TRADE LITERATURE 


Magazines: Radio-TV Experimenter, Electronic 
Experimenter’s Handbook, Electronics Hobbyist, 
Hands On Electronics, Modern Electronics, Pop- 
ular Electronics, Elementary Electronics, Radio- 
Electronics, Electronics World, Electronics Illus- 
trated, Radio News, Radio-Craft, Shortwave Craft, 
Radio, G.E. Ham News, RCA Ham Tips, CQ, 73, 
Ham Radio, Ham Radio Horizons, OST. Catalogs: 
Allied, Lafayette, B. A., Walter Ashe, WRL, Cam- 
eradio, Radio Shack, Heathkit. Manuals: EICO, 
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Hickok, Sencore, Heathkit, Sprague, Allied- 
Knight, Lafayette, National, Hammarlund, Halli- 
crafters, Conar, B&K, Triplett, Simpson, Superior, 
Accurate, PACO, Precision, HP, EMC, Supreme, 
Sams, Riders, others. AJ. Bernard, P.O. Box 
690098, Orlando, FL 32869-0098 Tel: (407) 351- 
5536 E-mail: ni4Q@juno.com 


Radio Electronics, Radio News, Popular Elec- 
tronics, Science and Electronics 1950s-1960s. 
Richard Peterson, 1940 Grand Ave., Marion, IA 
53202-5013 


SELL/TRADE—PARTS 


Resistor and Capacitor Kits for tube radios. Free 
shipping on all kits for AWA members. For list of 
available kits and product information, please con- 
tact Dave Cantelon, 6 Ferncrest Gate, Scar- 
bouough, Ontario, Canada, M1W 1C2 Tel: (416) 
502-9128 E-mail: justradios@yahoo.com or 
www.justradios.com 


WANTED—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


Hallicrafters SX-100 receiver in good working and 
cosmetic condition. Prefer pickup, but shipping is 
not out of the question. Send details with photos, 
if available. Jeff Miller, 8067 Victor-Mendon 
Road, Victor, NY 14564 E-mail: n2RAAWA@ 
arrl.net 


National HRO SR/5 parts, AF/RF gain style 
knobs, original tube sockets for 6C6/57, 6J7 tubes, 
speaker plug, HRO SR Power Supply (It does not 
have to be in good condition), Model #697 or other 
that will provide 6.3 vac. Greg Deczkowski, 1035 
McCoy Rd., Mc Kees Rocks, PA 15136-1765 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Collector buying old radio posters, photos and re- 
lated memorabilia. Also posters pertaining to 
movie, concert, advertising and Jazz and Blues 78 
records. Will pay top prices! Ralph Deluca, 157 
Park Ave., Madison, NJ 07940 Tel. (800) 392- 
4050 E-mail: ralph@ralphdeluca.com 


Radiosondes wanted, preferably pre-1960 and for- 
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eign models. Can’t pay much, but will negotiate. 
To be displayed in private collection which I hope 
to one day make public. Cliff Lawson, 301 Panola, 
Water Valley, MS 38965 Google “Radiosonde 
Hall of Fame” E- mail: placers@Ridgenet.net 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Want Collins service bulletins for 651S-1 all-band 
receiver. Marvin Moss, W4UXJ, 720 Cheatham 
Hill tri SW, Marietta, GA 30064 E-mail: 
mmoss@mindspring.com or Tel. (770) 429-0314 


Original or copy of manual or sales literature for 
the Silvertone Precision Receiver. The Precision 
name was on at least two models made by 
Howard Radio Corp. for Sears. One model fea- 
tured nine tubes and one had twelve. I am very 
interested in obtaining the Sears “Radio Equip- 
ment” catalogs from 1938-40 or even copies of 
Precision ads from these catalogs. Harry Blesy, 
N9ICQX, 9 S 740 Clarendon Hills Rd., Hinsdale, 
IL 60521 Tel: (630) 789-1793 E-mail: NSCQX@ 
hotmail. com 


WANTED—PARTS 


FT243 crystals wanted for 40 meter CW. Carl 
Wolfe, W2IQK, E. 8639 Huntington Beach Road, 
Barker, NY 14012 Tel: (716) 795 3371 E- mail: 
w2iqk-cw@hotmail.com 


Amplion AR15 parts. Have base only. Need 
“swan” neck and timber (wood) pedal horn. Eddie 
Maddocks, Apt. 2, Sli Na Mona, Mosstrini Road, 
Ballymahon Co., Longford, Ireland Tel: 
00353863 100061 


Working speaker and plug for a Crosley Super 11. 
Nameplate info: 100-125 VAC, Model 1111, 90 
Watts, 60 cycle. An alternative would be informa- 
tion on replacing this speaker with a newer one. 
Any help would be greatly appreciated. Jason 
Kuhr, Omro, WI 54963 E-mail: jaykuhr@ 
sbcglobal.net 


Want a glass dial scale from an RCA Victor Model 
211K. Michael Caruso, 374 South Creek Drive, 
Depew, NY 14043 Tel: (716) 523-7425 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS | a 


re you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to 
let the world know about the tubes, sets or paper you'd like to acquire? Place a business card 
in this space for the low price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 2,500 hard core devotees of our hobby. 
Purchase a year’s worth of insertions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad 
pricing. : 
Send us a copy of your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. 
We can, alternatively, typeset a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max 
per line, please). For the time being, there will be no charge for typesetting. All ads must be for radio- 
related items or services and must be paid in advance. | - 
Send your ads and checks (payable to AWA Museum) to A.W.A. Business Card Ads, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. All advertis- 
ing income is used to further the conservation work of the A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum. 


Allan Weiner 


Vintage Electronics 


Presents 
S: é Cartridges/Needles 
The Antique Radio News Phono & Tape Idlers 
on New / Rebuilt 


WBCQ Radio Ed Crockett 


Fridays 8:00 p.m. Eastern Time 128 Buccaneer Drive (601) 264-4755 
Hattiesburg, MS 39402 Monday - Friday 
7415 Khz Shortwave e-mail: phonoed@aol.com 8am - 5pm CST Only 


WBCQ.com = (207) 538-9180 Fax Anytime (601) 264-0226 
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www. vintageelectronics.com 


Southern Appalachian 


0 Museum 


SOUTH BAY RADIO 

SENCE 1955 
Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 
home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 


Visit www.saradiomuseum.org 
Call 828-299-1276 or 828-298-1847 
Email: ole77tr@buncombe.main.nc.us 


Lindsay Publications Inc 


2895 Festival Dr, Kankakee IL 60901 
PO Box 538, Bradley IL 60901 


Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
(315) 699-7341 Cicero, N.Y, 13039 


Publisher and retail matlorder marketer of 
unusual how-to books, both old and new. 


Capacitors & Schematics for Tube Radios 


www. lindsaybks.com ¢ lindsay@lindsaybks.com 
815.935.5353 * fax: 815.935.5477 


David and Babylyn Cantelon www,justradios.com 
6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, justradios@yahoo.com 
Ontario, Canada, M1W 1C2 (416) 502-9128 
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Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. RRA AE wSAAIISRSSYONONNa aang 
Single items or collections. A huge selection of books on radio ZEFRARAAERARRRAR RRR ARRAS 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Call or SOS SSS SSSSSSSesssSSssasssa8 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY TIM WALKER, W1GIG, 19 WOODSIDE AVE., WESTPORT, CT 06880, |f 


W1GIG@ATT.NET, PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


Conference Happenings 


W:.. the conference is over and now it is 
time to report on it. A great time was had 
by all who attended. The flea market was kind of 
sparse, but there was some very good stuff out 
there. The same applied to the auction. The ham 
meeting was held in two installments. The first 
part consisted of a video by Bruce Howes, 
W1UJR, that covered a visit to the home of John 
Rollins, W1FPZ. 

Bruce had boiled down to 30 minutes about 
three hours of an interview with John that we did 
in mid-January. John gave us a tour of his trea- 
sures and shared some of his construction secrets 
and general philosophy. If you would like to see 
it, email me at W1GIG@att.net and I will loan 
you a copy by mail. After the video we presented 
three of John’s creations to Ed Gable, K2MP for 
the Museum. After the move to our new location, 
Ed will be setting up working ham stations for 
each decade, twenties through the sixties. 

Due to space and other commitments for the 
screen and projector, we moved the second part 
of the meeting to another conference room. At 
this session we discussed declining participation 
in the AWA and especially in our contests and 
QSO parties. A number of excellent suggestions 
came forth and after some rethinking and analy- 
sis they will be presented in future columns. 

Two other items that were proposed and ac- 
cepted unanimously by the group were to rename 
the OT DX contest The John Rollins DX Contest 
and to certify the 160 Meter Net, which has been 
running on Monday evenings at 8 p.m. EST on 
1900 kHz. It was also suggested that, in the sum- 
mer when conditions are less than great, we fol- 
low the procedures of the Collins and other nets 
and move net control westward each hour. 

In this way the basic date and time for the net 
does not change, but those who live to the west of 
us can participate without rescheduling. This will 
require additional net controls. ANY VOLUN- 
TEERS? Finally, The group elected yours truly 
to carry on the column for a year. That one 
passed with one NO vote, mine! 

Following is the information on the BK 
Memorial which will be held in December. 

73, Tim WIGIG 
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The 2008 Bruce Kelley 1929 
QOSO Party 
By Scott Freeburg, WA9WFA 


he Bruce Kelly 1929 QSO Party is a yearly 

AWaA-sponsored event in which amateur 
radio operators build their own transmitters using 
the designs, techniques, and tubes that were 
available in 1929 and earlier. The operators then 
put these classic ’20s transmitters on the air and 
try to contact as many other 1929 AWA ham sta- 
tions as possible. Since such early designs are 
being used, the contest is a cacophony of whoop- 
ing, chirping, buzzing, clicking, drifting, swish- 
ing, swaying, worbling, and other interesting sig- 
nals. This is what ham radio sounded like in 


A well-appointed 1929 station. From left: station 
monitor, Hartley oscillator, receiver power sup- 
ply and National SW-5 “Thrill Box” receiver. 


1929. Even if you’re not an amateur radio oper- 
ator or don’t participate in the QSO Party, you 
still might enjoy listening for the event and hear- 
ing those signals for yourself. 

The 1929 QSO Party was started and champi- 
oned for many years by Bruce Kelly, W2ICE, an 
AWA founder. Prior to Bruce’s passing, he asked 
his close friend John Rollins, W1FPZ to keep the 
29 QSO Party going. The QSO Party meant a lot 
to Bruce. John managed the QSO party for many 
years, eventually renaming it the Bruce Kelley 
1929 OSO Party. A few years back John Rollins 
asked me to take over the event and keep it going. 
Though both Bruce and John are now Silent 
Keys, I know that both will be with us in spirit. 

Dates and Times: First two weekends of De- 


- cember, Saturday, Dec. 6 through Sunday, Dec. 


7, and Saturday, Dec. 13 through Sunday, Dec. 
14. Starts at 2300Z (6:00 p.m. EST) Saturday 
night and finishes at 2300Z (6:00 p.m. EST) Sun- 
day night, both weekends. 
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Objective: Contact as many AWA members as 
possible. Contact exchange consists of RST, 
Name, QTH (State such as ME or MN or NY), last 
two digits of the year of the transmitters, design or 
publication (such as 29 or 27 or 23), type of trans- 
mitter (such as Hartley, TNT, TGTP, MOPA or 
Colpitts), and power input (such as 6W or 9W). 

Rules: Transmitters must be 1929 or earlier 
types of self oscillators such as the ones mentioned 
above. The tubes used must have been available 
during or before 1929. Individual stations can be 
worked only once on 80 meters and once on 40 
meters over the course of the two weekends. Con- 
tacts only count for scoring if made with another 
1929 or earlier station. You cannot count contacts 
with non-’29 stations. You can use any vintage or 
modern receiver that you wish. 

Input Power: Transmitters are limited to a 
power INPUT of 10 watts or less. However, to 
help make East-West contacts, power may be in- 
creased to 20 watts INPUT between the hours of 
0500Z (12 midnight EST) and 1300Z (8 a.m. 
EST). Power input is calculated by multiplying 
PA plate voltage times total PA plate current. 
Example: my plate voltage is 300 volts DC, and 
my plate current is 30 mA, so my total input 
power is 300 x 0.030 = 9 watts input. 

Frequencies: The QSO Party operates in 
both the 80 meter and 40 meter CW bands. Look 


My TX Year: Type: 


Station Worked 
; Sent 


| 


RST | RST 
| Rev'd 


7 
verre een rrr soeeatae aint eeoenevennnn 


for us between 3550 to 3580 kHz and 7040 to 
7060 kHZ, plus or minus depending on QRM, 
CW nets, and RTTY contests. Work ’em wher- 
ever you hear ’em! 

Scoring: Scoring is simple. Add up the num- 
ber of valid 1929 QSOs on 40 meters and 80 me- 
ters. Example: if I make 15 QSOs on 80 meters, 
and 10 QSOs on 40 meters, my final score is 25. 
All submitted AWA logs will be scored and dis- 
played in the results. Please submit logs by Jan- 
uary 15, 2009. 

Logs: Either electronically email your 1929 
log to Scott at wa9wfa@comcast.net or via post 
office mail to: Scott Freeberg, WAOWFA, 327 
Wildwood Avenue, White Bear Lake MN 
55110. Logs must be in the 1929 QSO Party log 
format, otherwise it will be difficult to score you. 
An official 1929 log sheet will be available for 
download from the AWA website. You can also 
email me and I’ll email back a Microsoft Word 
or PDF format log. For an SASE J will mail you 
a paper log sheet. 

The 29 Log format is shown below. 

Good luck to all participants! Please send me 
a photo of your 1929 station. 

Thanks and 73, Scott, WA9WFA 


Watch for full details on the Linc Cundall 
OT Contest in the next issue. 


His TX 
i 


PWR | Name-QTH 
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development of early science. The Barts’ enthusi- 
asm for this subject is evident in their writing. 

A History of Emerson by Brian Belanger, 
seeks to remedy a lack of historical documentation 
on this company that was among the top ten radio 
manufacturers for almost 25 years. Brian’s history 
is also based on several of his presentations, in- 
cluding one at the 2007 AWA Annual Conference. 

The History of WurliTzer Radio, 1924—1937 
by Larry Babcock, traces the history of the Wurl- 
iTzer company from its beginnings as a musical 
instrument maker in Germany in the early 1800’s 
through its later success with jukeboxes and car- 
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nival organs in the US. He details their successful 
involvement in radio production that followed. 
Larry describes some unique products of the pe- 
riod, including his radio/piano combination. 

From Iddy Umpty to Charlie McCarthy: 
Radio Games and the Rise of Commercial 
Broadcasting, 1918—1938 by Graeme Bartram, 
traces the rise of commercial broadcasting 
through the evolving nature of radio games. In 
this scholarly treatment form Australia, Bartram 
traces how commercial broadcasting was so well 
accepted, early after its inception. 

A Tale of Two Unusual Radio Stations by 
James O’Neal describes the establishment of 
government broadcasting stations during Word 
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ON THE INTERNET 


EDITED BY CHUCK SCHWARK, 3108 COLFAX ST., EVANSTON, IL 60201 


PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. E-MAIL: caschwark@aol.com 


Foreign Radios On The Web 


he word “foreign” is 
definitely relative. 
Our AWA member- 
ship consists of not only 
U.S. collectors and restor- 
ers, but also many individu- 
als from European and 
Asian countries who don’t 
consider radios from those 
lands “foreign” at all! 
Many U.S. enthusiasts 
collect and restore for- 
eign radios like Saba, 
Orjonikidze, Tokuhisa, 
Grundig and Pye. On the 
other hand, many Europeans collect and restore 
foreign sets with strange sounding names like 
Silvertone, Jackson-Bell, Freed-Eisemann, Mag- 
navox, Crosley, Philco and Zenith. 
Here is just a very short list of some of the 
many sites out there that many seen foreign to us, 


From the UK 


From Japan 


but are right at home in other parts of the globe. 


Classic Radio Gallery 

by Merrill L. Mabbs 
http://classicradiogallery.com/ 

This site has many foreign sections well worth 
browsing! 


Wumpus’s Old Radio World 

by Rainer Steinfuehr 
http://home.snafu.de/wumpus/ 

German wireless history, photos, technical infor- 
mation and much, much more. 


Red Star Radiosite 

by Vitaly Brousnikin 
http://oldradio. 
onego.ru/ 

A very nice and well de- 
signed Soviet antique 
radio gallery. A large 
range of Russian sets is 
represented—great pho- 
tos and info. 


Antique Japanese Radios From Germany 
by Koji Hayashi 
http://radiomann.hoops.ne.jp/AJR.html 
Although this site is by a Japanese collector, there 
is enough English text on the site to navigate and 
view the great pictures of tube-type radios—both 


pre- and post-war. 


War II. This was in response to the perceived 
propaganda threat by stations in Germany and 
Japan. The stations were established in extreme 
haste but continued after the war as Voice of 
America stations, the last going off the air in 
2007 after 63 years of service. James’ article in- 
cludes geographic site selection, equipment con- 
siderations, wartime shortages, and so forth. 
The Doron Brothers Electric Company in 
Hamilton, Ohio by Charles J. Stinger, describes 
how a small company was established in Hamilton, 
OH, to develop and manufacture wireless equip- 
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ment and enter broadcasting. The brothers were two 
young sons of Joseph Doron, a local politician, and 
the year was around 1910. A wireless transmitting 
and receiving building was built behind the Doron 
home in 1913. By World War I the Dorons had 
enough reputation to supply contracts to the Signal 
Corps. In 1922, Joseph Doron died from a heart at- 
tack and the business was closed. 

AWA Review Volume 21 is priced at $20.00 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add 
$5.00. Use the “Museum Store Order Form” on 
the back page. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


AWA REVIEW VOLUME 21 ae re 
* Association’ "Reviews 
he AWA Review, Volume 21, is dedicated to the still lingering ques- | risers 
tion, “Did Marconi actually hear the letter “S” transmitted from | 3 
Poldhu in Cornwall, England to his receiver in St. John’s, Newfound- 


land in December, 1901?” One might think that if this question has not been 
definitively answered already, almost 107 years later, that it is unlikely to be 
answered now. That response runs the risk of underestimating the valiant ef- 
forts of current investigators to shed new light on the matter. 

In the two articles on Marconi’s transmitter and the propagation condi- 
tions prevailing at the time, amidst a lot of assumptions based on gaps in the 
historical record, the prevailing view seems to be that Marconi likely got the 
signal across the ocean. In two articles that built and tested Marconi’s receiver and variations 
around it, the view appears to be that he likely didn’t receive the signal. At the end of the day, we 
know a great deal more about Marconi’s circumstances than we did before. The question about 
whether he actually heard the signal may never be answered for certain, but the technology of try- 
ing to replicate it is certainly impressive. 

In addition to the Marconi articles, Volume 21 contains various interesting articles on other sub- 
jects by noted authors. It should appeal to the wide interests of AWA members and others interested 
in the history of electrical and radio communication. 

A low-powered beacon was put on the air by amateurs in Poldhu in the frequency range assumed 
to have been used by Marconi, and monitored in and around St. John’s and elsewhere for three 
months. The effort is described in The Marconi Beacon Experiment of 2006-07 by Bartholomew 
Lee, Joe Craig and Keith Matthew. 

A Mountain of Water by Crawford MacKeand is an overall assessment of the conditions en- 
countered by Marconi in bridging the gap between Britain and Newfoundland at a time when line- 
of-sight transmission was assumed to be necessary. MacKeand employs both recent and early evi- 
dence, and concludes that the completed signal is at least possible. 

Commentary on the articles by Lee et al., and MacKeand. The Editor invited Lee and his col- 
leagues, and also MacKeand to prepare comments on each others’ articles, and they did so. These 
comments are presented here without any editorial intervention. 

Experiments with Mock-Ups of the Italian Navy Coherer by Eric P. Wenaas and John D. Bryers 
reports tests of the sensitivity thresholds for short pulse signals characteristic of those radiated by 
Marconi’s Poldhu transmitter. They conclude that the mercury coherer wouldn’t have done the job, 
but there were other modes with greater sensitivity. 

Experiments with the Mercury Self-Restoring Detector by Lane S. Upton describes the con- 
struction and testing of a mercury detector, as described in Marconi’s patent description. He varied 
certain parameters, such as the purity of the mercury. The optimum results he found were about 65% 
of the performance of a 1N35 detector, but the mercury version was extremely unstable in operation. 
Upton concludes that in the conditions of 1901 Marconi and his associates would have been unlikely 
to achieve their reported result. 

Who was the Real Inventor of Marconi’s Wireless Detector? by Eric P. Wenaas, is a rebuttal of 
an article on this subject by Varun Aggarwal which appeared in the AWA Journal, in July, 2006. Due 
to its length, the rebuttal appears here and not in the Journal. 

Phil Weingarten’s Fabulous Fakes by Tom Perera is a survey of replicas of early wireless equip- 
ment made by Phil, a competent technician. This article is based on a presentation and exhibit by Tom 
at the 2007 AWA Annual Conference. Its purpose is to help you recognize one of Phil’s ‘replicas’ in 
case you see one and are tempted to buy it. 

Sir William Thomson, on the 150th Anniversary of the Atlantic Cable by David and Julia Bart, de- 
scribes the early history of the man, later Lord Kelvin, and his rise to a position of influence as a scien- 
tist. This is an intimate look at his processes of thinking that is not normally offered to those of us whose 
interest is wireless history. Clearly, Thomson was a very influential man inthe (continued on page 64) 
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THE OTB ON CD ROM 


THE OLD TIMER'S BULLETIN 
Beet Broce Lismore 0% 


These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat 4.0 (free copy 
included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 Mb of free hard disc space, MS 
Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with service pack 3 or later. 

Volume | (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 U.S., 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 U.S., 
postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM iain iawey: | 
Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bul- _ F*!¢8aph Anthology | 
letin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from 
the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on 
military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph Makers list by 
Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chrono- 
logical list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. Complied and edited 
by Prof. Tom Perera, W1TP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere 
add $3.00. 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM 


Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operating re- 
quirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 available on 
two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, postpaid in US and 
Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 


Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. Writ- 
ten by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now offer it to 
you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Version 4.0 or higher.* 
As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart showing the progression of A-K radio products. 
Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9ORS, is also back as a CD. 
Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book provides unusual 
insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 pages, a nice index and 
several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any PC with Acrobat Reader ver- 
sion 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thoughtful gift of publishing rights to the 
AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

* Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


Antique Wiles Amaiiation 
AWA REVIEW 
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HANDSOME AWA PIN 

Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin maintains 
the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words “Antique Wire- 
less Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Background is dark blue cloi- 
sonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in diameter. Price: $6.00 US and Canada, else- 
where, add $1.00. 


AWA COFFEE MUG 
Heavy porcelain mug in cobalt blue with yellow-gold AWA lettering and logo. 
good for daily use and dishwasher safe. $9.75 postpaid in US and Canada. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum 
Store, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 
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M USEUM STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada - 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 34-4 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-1 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-2 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-3 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 35-4 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-2 36-1 38-2 
28-1 30-4 33-4 36-2 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-1 36-3 __ 38-4 
28-3 36-4 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 Volume 18 $14.00 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 Volume 19 $14.00 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 15 $11.00 Volume 20 $15.00 
Volume 17 $11.00 Volume 21 $20.00 


CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. 
OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 


QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 
AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN AWA COFFEE MUG 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 (QTY) @ $9.75 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
______ AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
______ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
_____Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
______ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
_____ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 
____ AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Coffee Mug Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 
Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421 
Name Address 


